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+52 and #39 TYPICAL SAVINGS with CTA’s fire 
insurance package for home owners and tenants! 











CTA - SPONSORED 
HOME INSURANCE 
PACKAGE POLICY 


CTA HOME OWNERS AND TENANTS have saved nearly 40 per cent 
on home insurance with our CTA-approved package policy! Initial dis. 
count on this 5-in-] policy is 20 per cent off standard rates for compar. 
able protection with 5 separate policies! Premiums have been further 
reduced by 20 per cent dividends at policy expiration! Typical savings 


FOR-- OWNERS have totaled $52 for home owners and $39 for tenants! 


AND TENANTS 
SEE HOW MUCH YOU CAN SAVE No matter when your present 
policies expire, return coupon at once for advance quotes so you can 
, compare costs. FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: Los 
=: Angeles, MA 6-1461; San Francisco, EX 7-3500; Sacramento, HI 4-8323. 





Costs of Defense 


Covers Home Owners 
AND TENANTS for court 
costs, legal fees, and other 
expenses of suits arising 
from personal liability for 
accidents. Pays even if 
such suits prove to be 
fraudulent. 


Personal Liability 
Covers Home OwNERS 
AND TENANTS against lia- 
bility for accidents on and 
off premises, including in- 


Fire & Allied Perils 
Covers Home OwneERS on 
Dwelling and Detached 
Buildings (including glass 
breakage), HomE OWNERS 
AND TENANTS on House- 
hold Goods and Personal 
Property—for fire, smoke, 
explosion, damage by non- 
owned vehicles or aircraft, 
riot, windstorm, others. 


Extra Living Costs 
Covers Home OWNERS 
AND TENANTS for added 
costs of living in tempo- 
rary quarters and eating 
in restaurants while dam- 
aged living quarters are 
untenantable following 
loss covered by policy. 


Theft: Home & Away 


Covers HomE OWNERS 
AND TENANTS on House- 
hold and Personal Prop- 
erty against theft (includ- 
ing from unattended 
locked automobile) , burg- 
lary, robbery, and lar- 
ceny anywhere in world; 
also damage caused by 
theft or attempted theft. 


juries caused by pets, 
children, sports activities. 
Also PROFESSIONAL LiA- 
BILITY and medical ex- 
penses for guests. 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN ° 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 ° 


Please mail your exact premium and estimated savings for comprehensive protection on my particular property with the new, CTA-approved 
HOME INSURANCE PACKAGE policy for owners and tenants. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 


550 Kearny Street, San Francisco! 
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If all residents are 
non-smokers, check here 0) 
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____ HOME OWNERS (OR BUYERS) COMPLETE THIS SIDE 
Date Present Dwelling 
Fire Policy Expires 

(If no policy, write “‘None’’) 
Names of Main 
Cross Streets at 











poet Present Personal Property 
(Contents) Policy Expires 
Value of Personal Property 
(Amount of Insurance Desired) $___ 

Private Apart- 

Dwelling (] ment (] Other 


___ TENANTS (RENTERS OR LESSEES) COMPLETE THIS SIDE 





Value of Building 

(Am't Ins. Desired) $ 
(If no policy, write “‘None’’) 
Dwelling in 

city limits? Yes (] No (J 
If you are in a Special Fire 
District, please give its name__ 
Ownership 

of Dwelling: Fully Owned 1] Cal. Vet. 0 G.I. FHA 1) Other 
Name of Bank or 

other Mortgagee 











| live in (check one): 
Number of Living Units 
In Building: | to 4) (If over 4, show number of units) 
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1705 Murchison Drive 
Burlingame, California 
Phone OXford 7-1400 


APRIL, 1960 


VOL. 56, No. 4 


CONTRASTED with the tra- 
ditional ivy-covered hall is the 
sunny informality (and _ util- 
ity) of the typically Califor- 
nian scene on our cover. It’s 
the new music building on the 
campus of the University of 
California at Santa Barbara. 
Symbolizing the urgency of 
complex problems, this issue 
presents some points of view 
on the future of our colleges 
and universities. 


MARY STEWART RHODES, President 
ARTHUR F. Corey, Executive Secretary 


J. WILSON MCKENNEY, Editor 
Editorial Board: WALTER MAXWELL, Chairman; 
ROBERT E. MCKAY, CHARLES E. HAMILTON, 
HARRY A. FOSDICK 


VIVIAN L. TOEWE, Advertising Manager 
NorMAN E. LUBECK, Art Director 


CTA JOURNAL is the official publication of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion. It is published the first of each month except June, July, and August. 
ENTERED as second class matter at San Francisco postoffice January 23, 
1906, under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. COPYRIGHT 1960 by the 
California Teachers Association, Burlingame, California. Permission to repro- 
duce any portion must be granted in writing. Contents are listed in Education 
Index. Member of Educational Press Association of America. ADVERTIS- 
ING: Orders and inquiries to CTA Joumal, 1705 Murchison Drive, Bur- 
lingame, Calif. National een representative: State Teachers Magazines, 
Inc., 307 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. MEMBERSHIP DUES 
in CT A are $22 a year, including Section and State, payable for the calendar 
year. Dues include subscription to CTA Journal. 

SUBSCRIPTION to CTA Journal for non-members is $2 a year, foreign sub- 
scriptions $3 a year. Group subscriptions to board members and lay leaders 
may he ordered by CTA-chartered local associations at $1 per year for each. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Members are requested to notify Membership 
Records department, CTA, 1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame, Calif., at 
least a month before normal delivery date for change of address, stating both 
old and new addresses. Postmaster: Form 3579 requested for transmittal to 
Burlin ame. MANUSCRIPTS, photographs, cartoons, and special art on edu- 
catioral subjects are invited but the publisher of CTA Journal assumes no 
oblic tion for return or compensation. All correspondence should be addressed 
to the editor. Opinions of writers do not necessarily reflect policies of the 
Calif.rnia Teachers Association. 
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CALENDAR of Coming Events 


WATER VS. SCHOOLS—A FALSE 
DILEMMA by Arthur F. Corey 


CTA AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 
DEAR PROFESSOR by Don Robinson 


CTA COMMISSION MARKS ITS COURSE 
by Frederic W. Hile 


SYMPOSIUM on Higher Education 
University of California—Richard E. Powell 
Junior Colleges—Courtland L. Washburn 


State Colleges—Fred T. Wilbelms 
Independent Colleges—Fr. Darrell F. Finnegan 


INDISPENSABLE GUIDES for the Profession 
by Kenneth R. Brown 


WHAT DOES AN EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 
COMMISSION DO? by James E. Russell 


TEACHERS IN CYA SCHOOLS 
by Margaret Dennis 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS WILL BE PAID 
by Ralph R. Nelson 


BERT FELLOWS and the School for Country 
Printers by J. Wilson McKenney 


MASTER PLAN PASSAGE DOUBTFUL 
by Robert E. McKay 


WHAT ID LIKE TO KNOW IS... 
by Harry A. Fosdick 


A TEACHER’S RIGHT TO SPEAK 
by James M. Williamson 


PUTTING MORE PUNCH in School 
Publications by Jobus H. Harrington 


NOTES IN THE MARGIN 
HEARING AND SEEING 


PUBLICATIONS of Commission 
on Educational Policy 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
EDITORIAL POSTSCRIPT by ].W.M. 











APRIL 


16- —Northern Section board of 
directors; Section headquar- 
ters 

17-22—Assn. for Childhood Educa- 
tion International study con- 
ference; Cleveland, Ohio 

19-23—Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren annual convention; Los 
Angeles 

20-23—Educational Film Library 

Assn. American film festival; 
New York City 

—SCTA executive board, Bur- 

lingame 

21-22-NEA Commission on Educa- 

tional Finance conference; 
Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
—Northern Section officers 
meeting; Sacramento 
22-23—Panel on Insurance; Fresno 
22-23-SCTA annual Council; Bur- 
lingame 

22-23—Calif. Personnel and Guidance 
Assn. northern regional con- 
ference; American River Jun- 
ior College, Sacramento 

22-24—National Assn. of Educational 
Secretaries regional confer- 
ence; Phoenix, Ariz. 


21- 


22- 


23- —Northern Section Interna- 
tional Relations Institute; 
Shasta College, Redding 

23- —Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation; Burlingame 

23- —Calif. Business Education 
Assn. central section; Fresno 

23- —Calif. Scholarship Federation 
southern regional conference; 
University of Redlands 

23- —Central Coast Section board 


of directors; Salinas 
23-28—American Assn. for Health, 
Physical Education and Rec- 
reation national convention; 
Miami Beach, Florida 
24-27—National School Boards Assn. 
annual meeting; Conrad-Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


25-  —Section Secretaries; Burlin- 
game 
29-30—CESAA North Coast Section; 
Cresent City 
29-May 1—14th Annual conference 
presidents of State Assn. of 
School Administrators; St. 
Louis, Mo. 
29-May 1—Calif. Aviation Education 
Assn. spring conference; Sac- 
ramento 
30- —Calif. Scholarship Federation 
south central regional confer- 
ence; Los Angeles State Col- 
lege 
—Northern and Southern Cali- 
fornia Junior College Assn.; 
Ventura College 
30-May 4—ASCD (NEA) Fifth cur- 
riculum Research Institute, 
San Francisco 


MAY 


1- 3—Calif. Council of Geography 
Teachers annual meeting; 
San Jose 
2- 3—-Calif. Congress Parents & 
Teachers, Inc., board of man- 
agers; Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco 
4- 6—Calif. Congress Parents and 
Teachers, Inc., state conven- 
tion; San Francisco 
4- 6—Calif. Future Farmers Assn. 
annual state conference; 
Calif. State Polytechnic Col- 
lege, San Luis Obispo 
6—State Board of Education, 
State College Presidents, 
State Teachers Retirement 
Board joint meetings; Hum- 
boldt State College, Arcata 
6- —Calif. Future Farmers Assn. 
FFA Parliamentary Proce- 
dure contest, state finals; 
Calif. State Polytechnic Col- 
lege; San Luis Obispo. 
6- —Bay Section board of direc- 
tors; Burlingame 
6- —Commission on Educational 
Policy 
6- 7-CASCD southern section 
meeting; Los Angeles 


30- 


OU 
‘ 









6- 7—CASCD bay section mee'ing; 
Flamingo Motel, Santa osa 

6- 8—Calif. Assn. of Women Licans 
and Vice-Principals central 
region meeting; Yosemite 

7- —State Library Assn. of Calif. 
panel meeting; Pittsburg 
High School, Pittsburg 

7- —Bay Section spring confer- 
ence; Burlingame Interme- 
diate School 

7- -—CESAA southern section 
spring conference; Pasadena 

7- —CESAA bay section meeting; 
Burlingame 

7- —Central Section Council; Vi- 
salia 

7-  —Northern and Southern Calif. 
Continuation Education 
Assn.; San Diego 

7- —Calif. Future Farmers Assn. 
state finals FFA Judging con- 
test; Calif. State Polytechnic 
College, San Luis Obispo 

7- —Calif. Council for Continua- 
tion Education southern sec- 
tion; Los Angeles 

7-20—North Coast Section Chapter 
Elections 

11-13—State Curriculum Commis- 
sion; Redding 


13- —Northern Section Chapter 
presidents; Oroville 
13- —Northern Section Classroom 


Teachers executive board; 
Oroville 

13-1I5—CESAA Section Leadership 
Conference; Asilomar 


14- —Bay Section council; Burlin- 
game 

14- —Central Coast Council; Mon- 
terey 

14- ~—Southern Section Council; Los 
Angeles 

14- —Northern Section NEA Dele- 
gates Orientation meeting; 
Oroville 

14- —California Council for Con- 


tinuation Education; Fresno 
14-15—Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
state convention; Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles 
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= GREEKS had a word for it. They invented the 
“dilemma” as a classic analysis in the theory of 
logic. The Greek word means literally “two assump- 
tions.” When a problem situation is so structured that 
either of two alternatives is fraught with grave peril, 
that situation is termed a dilemma. One of the common 
fallacies in human thinking is, by accepting false as- 
sumptions, to assume a dilemma when none really 
exists. One is sometimes faced with alternatives which, 
although unpleasant to contemplate, are not subject to 
choice but each of which must be faced with delibera- 
tion and fortitude. 

There is real danger that the people of California 
may assume that the conflicting financial demands for 
water on the one hand and for school building on the 
other, establish an impossible dilemma, when actually 
each of these problems is inescapable and must be faced 
separately and if necessary simultaneously. The ques- 
tion is not whether we shall have schools or water. Cali- 
fornia must have both; delay in facing either problem 
may be catastrophic. 

State aid for school buildings is imperative and can- 
not be continued without the immediate authorization 
of a sizable state bond issue for this purpose. Buildings 
for California’s exploding school population cannot be 
given second priority to the solution of the water 
problem. Both needs must be faced resolutely and the 
political differences inherent in the water issue must 
not be permitted to jeopardize the orderly continuation 
of the school building program. 

If, in its good judgment, the Legislature follows the 
recommendation of the Governor, it will ask the people 
to vote in November on a seventeen hundred and fifty 
million dollar bond issue for water development. There 
will be those who will say that this step precludes the 
presentation of an adequate issue for school buildings. 
This argument assumes a false dilemma. However, in 
order to avoid confusing the two problems, it will be 
wise to support the Governor in his suggestion 
that the school bonds be presented at the primary 
in June, leaving the water bonds to be decided at 
the November election. 


¢ 


State Executive Secretary 
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T= GREEKS had a word for it. They invented the 
“dilemma” as a classic analysis in the theory of 
logic. The Greek word means literally “two assump- 
tions.” When a problem situation is so structured that 
either of two alternatives is fraught with grave peril, 
that situation is termed a dilemma. One of the common 
fallacies in human thinking is, by accepting false as- 
sumptions, to assume a dilemma when none really 
exists. One is sometimes faced with alternatives which, 
although unpleasant to contemplate, are not subject to 
choice but each of which must be faced with delibera- 
tion and fortitude. 


There is real danger that the people of California 
may assume that the conflicting financial demands for 
water on the one hand and for school building on the 
other, establish an impossible dilemma, when actually 
each of these problems is inescapable and must be faced 
separately and if necessary simultaneously. The ques- 
tion is not whether we shall have schools or water. Cali- 
fornia must have both; delay in facing either problem 
may be catastrophic. 

State aid for school buildings is imperative and can- 
not be continued without the immediate authorization 
of a sizable state bond issue for this purpose. Buildings 
for California’s exploding school population cannot be 
given second priority to the solution of the water 
problem. Both needs must be faced resolutely and the 
political differences inherent in the water issue must 
not be permitted to jeopardize the orderly continuation 
of the school building program. 

If, in its good judgment, the Legislature follows the 
recommendation of the Governor, it will ask the people 
to vote in November on a seventeen hundred and fifty 
million dollar bond issue for water development. There 
will be those who will say that this step precludes the 
presentation of an adequate issue for school buildings. 
This argument assumes a false dilemma. However, in 
order to avoid confusing the two problems, it will be 
wise to — the Governor in his suggestion 
that the school bonds be presented at the primary 
in June, leaving the water bonds to be decided at 
the November election. 





CTA-Affiliated Associations 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Dorothy Orr, 2405 Monterey 
St., Bakersfield 
Corr. Sec.: Miss Marcella Gilbertson, 2013 
Flower St., Bakersfield 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR HEALTH, 
PHYS. ED. AND RECREATION 
Pres.: John Nixon, School of Education, 
Stanford U., Palo Alto 
Exec. Sec.: Edwin J. Staley, Room 206, 
1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: T. Stanley Warburton, P.O. Box 
3307, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 36 
Exec. Sec.: James H. Corson, 1705 Mur- 
chison Drive, Burlingame 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: Grant W. Jensen, South High 
School, 1101 Planz Rd., Bakersfield 
Exec. Sec.: William N. McGowan, Room 
208, 1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame; 
Phone OXford 7-5831 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR SUPER- 
VISION AND CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 
Pres.: Dr. Robert Fisk, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico 
Adm. Sec.: Diane K. Winokur, Room 207, 
1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS EDUCATION 
ASSN. 
Pres.: Dr. Fred Cook, School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford U., Stanford 
Sec.: Miss Virginia Sprague, 313 E Street, 
Davis 


CALIFORNIA COUNCIL FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION 
Pres.: John W. MacFaddin, 926 Padre 
Drive, Salinas 
Sec.-Treas.: Margaret Bemiller, 601 N. 
Garfield Ave., Alhambra 


CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS ASSN. 
Pres.: Vinton Stratton, 45 Park Plaza 
Drive, Daly City 
Exec. Sec.: Dan T. Dawson, Room 205, 
1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame 


CALIFORNIA HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSN. 
Pres.: Dr. Gladys Stevenson, 10806 South 
Woodruff, Downey 
Sec.: Mrs. Patricia Steele, 12954 Mag- 
nolia, Sherman Oaks 


CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION ASSN. 
Pres.: E. T. Barnett, Stockton School Dis- 
trict, 3301 Kensington Way, Stockton 
Sec.: Lee D. Bodkin, 123 Moore Hall, 
U.C., Los Angeles 24 


CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSN. 
Pres.: Bill J. Priest, American River Jr. 
College, Sacramento 
Exec. Sec.: Henry T. Tyler, 1329 Ford- 
ham Ave., Modesto 


CALIFORNIA RETIRED TEACHERS 
ASSN. 
Pres.: Guy H. Jaggard, 2312 Dracena St., 
Bakersfield 
Rec. Sec.: Edith M. Hitchcock, 4527 
Blackthorne Ave., Long Beach 


CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP 
FEDERATION 
Pres.: Norman G. Arnt, Leuzinger High 
School, Box 337 Lawndale 
Sec.: Saima R. Koski, C. K. McClatchy 
Sr. High School, 3066 Freeport Blvd., 
Sacramento 18 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL NURSES 
ORGANIZATION 


Pres.: Mrs. Bessie D. Amiss, 313 Win- 
throp Drive, Alhambra 


Corr. Sec.: Mrs. Helen Prevette, 4067 21st 
Street, Sacramento 22 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSN. OF CALIF. 
Pres.: Mrs. Elsie D. Holland, Alameda 
County Schools, 1304 W. Winton Ave., 
Hayward 
Sec.: Miss Dorothy Hamilton, San Carlos 
School District, 826 Chestnut, San Carlos 


Associates 


CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURAL 
TEACHERS ASSN. 
Pres.: Earl C. Livingston, Sonoma Valley 
Union High School, Sonoma 
Sec.:, Kenneth Holmes, Central Union 
High School, El Centro 


CALIF. ASSN. OF ADULT EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: Maurice G. Reetz, 4472 E. Tulare 
St., Fresno 
Sec.-Treas.: Samuel G. Warren, 610 W. 
Philadelphia St., Whittier 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SUPV. OF 
CHILD WELFARE AND ATTENDANCE 
Pres.: Jerome Keefer, Room 30, Court- 
house, Sacramento 
Sec.: Walter T. Caldwell, P.O. Box 1697, 
Modesto 


Here are three quotations from men who have proclaimed the 
colleges of education and their dominant philosophy to be the foes of 


intellect: 


“I believe that a discussion of the debasement of liberal education 
and of sound scholarship by these dreary intellectual sinks and their 
often dismal practitioners is particularly appropriate ... And you must 
become aware, if you are not already, that a sustained attack is being 
made in our public schools on these great fields of human thought... 
I now proceed to a strategic analysis of the foe and his tactics . . .” 

Second, “Our educational system is contributing in many ways to the 
weakening of English: by the present official method of teaching read- 
ing, which is bound to produce a large proportion of adult non-readers; 
by the neglect of concentrated practice in written expression; by a 
slighting of the great literature of the past, including poetry, which 
could give a student a sense of the beauty and color and rhythm of his 
language. But above all it seems to us that the trouble comes from the 
fact that the official guardians of English in the schools are largely per- 
sons who do not believe there is any body of correct English that de- 
serves to be perpetuated from generation to generation.” 

The third quotation appeared as the closing sentences of an article 
in which the author presented proposals for the improvement of public 
education: “No direction contrary to this can possibly be the proper 
direction for a modern school. No direction contrary to this can possibly 
be the proper direction of a democratic school.” 

The authors of the three quotations are, respectively, the chairman of 
the board, the editor of the bulletin, and the founder and first president 
of the organization that is the self-styled defender of intellectualism. 
Their utterances reflect conviction, candor, and colorful expression, but 
do they seek to create an intellectual tone? Are they seeking truth and 
knowledge? Or are they trying to persuade by the skillful manipulation 


of emotions rather than by intellect? 
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HICHER EDUCATION 


IRST OBLIGATION of the CTA Commission on 

Higher Education is to study, to inform itself, to 
think about, and to discuss freely and fully the pros and 
cons of the many problems besetting higher education 
in California, now and in the future. 

The second, related to the first, is that it shall at all 
times remain open, accessible, and in reasonably good 
communication with the “grass roots” sources of in- 

formation and opinion among the faculties of the col- 
| leges and universities in the state. 

The third is considered to be the function of explaining 
and interpreting to the membership the nature of prob- 
lems studied as well as the variety of opinions and 
insights that have been gleaned. These have been arrived 
at, not only from study and discussion, but from an 
active and interested constituency, the instructors and 
administrators of the colleges themselves. These must 
be explained and interpreted to the great body of CTA 
membership to the end that teachers may profit in their 
own thinking, discussion, and deliberations. 

To date the Commission has held seven meetings— 
meetings devoted, even dedicated, to carrying out these 
three obligations. The most important development in 
the field of higher education since the Commission’s first 
meeting last September was the introduction of the 
Master Plan for Higher Education in California. 

In addition to receiving regular reports by the CTA 
Higher Education Executive on discussions of the State 
Board of Education and liaison committee, the Com- 
mission has heard reports from various resource visitors 
and experts on many phases of the Master Plan. These 
have included Dr. Glenn S. Dumke, president of San 
Francisco State College, member of the Commission 
representing higher education-at-large and member of 
the Master Plan Survey Team, and Dr. Lyman S. Glenny, 
professor of political science at Sacramento State Col- 
lege and author of the definitive book, Autonomy of 
Public Colleges, The Challenge of Coordination. Two other 
members of the Master Plan Survey Team, Dr. Dean 
McHenry, administrative assistant to the president of 
the University of California; and Dr. Henry Tyler, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the California Junior College As- 
sociation, as well as Dr. Hugh Price, director of the 
bure. of junior colleges, State Department of Educa- 
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CTA COMMISSION MARKS ITS COURSE 


tion, have broadened background study by the Com- 
mission. 

Discussions have been further enhanced by reports 
of conferences held with a number of junior college and 
state college faculty groups. The Commission has cir- 
culated over 15,000 CTA-duplicated copies of the Master 
Plan and various resolutions of other state-wide groups 
and individual faculty groups in relation to the Master 
Plan. 

Recently the Commission has endeavored to com- 
municate its activities and views to the 18,200 instructors 
and administrators of all colleges and universities in the 
state by the appearance of the first issue of the Commis- 
sion’s first regular publication, California Higher Educa- 
tion News Briefs. 

In the four-part symposium which follows, the Com- 
mission hopes to communicate its reactions to the Master 
Plan to the membership and to the teaching profession 
in the colleges of the state. Early in March the Com- 
mission had unanimously adopted a position with regard 
to the Master Plan as a whole and with repect to certain 
specific provisions. It will present these views to the 
Legislative Committee and the State Council of Educa- 
tion at their April meetings. 

Aspects of its official position include: (1) The Com- 
mission commends all agencies and personnel respon- 
sible for the production of the Master Plan for Higher 
Education in California; (2) It approves in principle the 
provisions of the Master plan; (3) It recommends passage 
of the amendment to Article IX, Section 16, of the State 
Constitution providing that, in transferring presently 
existing rights of state college employees to a newly- 
created State College System, special provision be made 
in the amendment to ensure uniformity among all pres- 
ent institutions of the State College System, and further, 
that the provision continue in the amendment “that said 
Corporation shall also have all the powers necessary or 
convenient for the effective administration of its trust 
... (4) It further strongly supports legislative imple- 
mentation of the elements of the Master Plan relating to 
increased state support for the operation and construc- 
tion of junior colleges, and (5) That strong support be 
given legislation extending and broadening the present 
state scholarship program. 

FREDERIC W. HILE, 
Higher Education Executive 








By Richard E. Powell 


| ee the Master Plan Survey of Higher Educa- 
tion offers such a comprehensive program for public 
higher education in California, its recommendations 
touch the University of California in a number of sen- 
sitive points. The Master Plan is as keen a topic of 
discussion on the campuses as it is for the Legislature 
and the voters of California, who will, if they choose, 
put it into effect. For the sake of argument, let us 
suppose that the Master Plan recommendations have 
been accepted in substantially their present form, and 
ask ourselves what will be the probable impact on the 
operation of the University. 

The first question has to do with selection and reten- 
tion of students. If we limit first-time freshmen to the 
top 12% per cent of graduates of public high schools, 
are we limiting the University to geniuses? Excluding 
nearly all athletes? Denying a University education to 
large numbers of capable young people in California? 
The answer is surely no. The limitation is not appreciably 
greater than that imposed by the traditional require- 
ment of a “B” average in high school; the University 
will, by a somewhat more careful use of criteria for 


By Courtland L. Washburn 


ee the Master Plan Survey will probably 
not have as great an impact on the junior colleges 
as it will on the State College system and on the Uni- 
versity, it will, nevertheless, influence the role of the 
junior colleges for many years. It will give increased 
recognition to the significance of junior colleges and 
it will firmly establish them in California’s new tripartite 
system of higher education. 

This will be done through the Plan’s recommendation 
that an amendment be proposed to add a new section 
to Article IX of the State Constitution providing that 
Public Higher Education shall consist of the junior 
colleges, the State College system, and the University of 
California. Other recommendations in the Master Plan 
will assure the junior colleges of a greater share of the 
better students, a voice and a vote in coordination pro- 
cedures, and additional State aid for operation and con- 
struction costs. 

A diversion of a portion of lower division students 
from the University and state colleges to the junior col- 
leges is specifically recommended. It is estimated in the 
Master Plan that by 1975 this recommendation will 
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success in University studies, have to select the entrants 
who are least likely to fail. But there will be no major 
change in the intellectual distribution among students, 
nor will the screen be so fine that it excludes all ath- 
letes, any more than it does now. 
The Plan does envision some improvement in the 
scholarly tone of the campuses, for the University as 
for the State Colleges (and percentage-wise about the 
same in both). The “second chance” for students will 
be, as now, through the Junior College route. 
The second major question has to do with the govern- 
ment of higher education. How will the newly created 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education affect the 
present system of government of the University? The 
creation of the Board of Trustees of the State College 
System of California, in many ways the most striking 
recommendation of the Master Plan, would not be ex- 
pected to have much direct impact on the University. 
If it is as successful as anticipated, there would of course 
be an indirect benefit to the University, as there would 
Turn to page 8 
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result in 50,000 students being enrolled in the junior 
colleges who would normally at that time have been 
enrolled as lower division students in the state colleges BPugg., 
and University. PO exec 


-tior 
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Since this diversion of students to the junior @dlleges % Uni 
will result in added local financial obligationsyfor both # hig 
operating expenses and capital outlay, the Mastér Plan} 
recommends that the proportion of total cuffent suppothay = 
paid to the junior colleges from the State School Ful eng 
be increased from the 28.8 per cent now ff effect 1} or 
approximately 45 per cent, and the consffuction fun@ bef 
either through grants or loans or both, bé distributed & I 
the junior colleges for capital outlay pr s on amy the: 
annual basis. It is further recommended thc or 
be devised to assure that all funds allocate@jto and 
junior colleges for current expense or for capital outlay 
by the State be expended only for junior eo/legé, 
purposes. it 
To accommodate the influx of students into the junior oo 
colleges, the Master Plan recommends that the State Nev 
Turn to page8 
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trans ee FEW Californians know what an outstanding 
major system they own in their chain of state colleges. 
leas The unawareness is natural, for what we have is prac- 
|.” Ml tically brand new. Fifteen years ago the state colleges 
| ath- were mostly small, limited in scope, and half-starved 

for funds. Then the 1948 “Strayer Survey” revealed that 
n the @@ they simply had to be moved up to a new magnitude. 
ity as 9J Seven years later the Restudy headed by McConnell 
it the # went still further. Even without these studies, the sheer 
s will pressures of numbers would have forced change; but 

the two surveys gave a basis for planning. 
— The state response has been thoughtful and dynamic. 
‘eated fg By deliberate policy, new life has been pumped into 
ct the Im the state college system. The results easiest to see are 
2 The i Physical and quantitative. Seven new campuses have 
ollege been built. Anyone who visits colleges and universities 
riking will rate these new facilities among the best in the 
be ex. i Bation. At established campuses new building is going 
ersity. forward at a great pace. New colleges are operating in 
course q tented buildings in Alameda and Orange Counties. Site 
would i Purchases are authorized in Stanislaus County and the 


















page 8 North Bay. Total state college enrollments have gone 


sean Ah igeec nang gene perhaps, by the average person 
a thinking of colleges in California, is the fact that, 
lleges "f,the 53 institutions of higher learning currently ac- 
credited in the State, only the five branches of the State 


Megés 


University and the 11 State colleges are part of public 
both # higher education. The remaining 37 colleges and uni- 
T Plame Y fersities serving the State are all independent institu- 


wtions. Thus, numerically, the largest group of colleges 

@igaged in full four-year collegiate instruction are de- 

Sendents of those hardy pioneers who erected colleges 

ore their cities and almost before their homes. 

Three of these venerable institutions have celebrated 
ir centenaries (College of the Pacific and the Uni- 


up pore 
| Fu 
fect 1 
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eduresail Netsity of Santa Clara in 1951 and the University of San 
nd 10 ancisco.in 1955) and four more can do so before the 
outlay University of California will hold its centennial cele- 
pollege, ation. Paradoxically, the institution from which the 


State University sprang, the College of California, would 
have been celebrating its centenary this year had it 


junior 
} js iis survived. Bravely founded by the Congregationalists and 
F wa New School Presbyterians as an “evangelical” and “un- 
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By Fred T. Wilhelms 


up from 25,000 FTE (“full time equivalent”) in 1950-51 
to 56,000 in 1958-59. 

Improved salaries and conditions of work enable the 
State colleges to bid for faculty on even terms with all 
but the greatest universities, and outstanding faculties 
are being assembled. Teaching loads are moderate, and 
student ratios low enough to permit excellent instruction 
as well as personal counseling. Libraries, equipment, 
and teaching facilities are superior. 

The scope of the state college programs has been 
greatly broadened. Until 1946 the education of elemen- 
tary teachers was overwhelmingly the first concern. Then 
the preparation of secondary teachers was added. Recent 
years have brought new programs, including engineer- 
ing and social work. In 1950 work was extended upward 
through the master’s degree. Today the range of under- 
graduate and graduate majors is an amazing one. 

State college student bodies are of high quality. In 
contrast to many states where even the university must 
take all high school graduates, our state colleges select 
from the top 44 per cent—possible because California 

Turn to page 9 


By Father Darrell F. Finnegan 


denominational” college, designed by its charter to 
“never come under the control of Church or State,” it 
succumbed to the latter within eight years and became 
the nucleus of our great State University at Berkeley. 
Today the independent colleges enroll approximately 
60,000 students and range in size from Harvey Mudd 


- College with 155 students to the University of Southern 


California with its 18,069 enrollment. With such vast 
differences in size, curriculum and outlook, it is only 
natural that problems will differ greatly with different 
schools. Some of the independent colleges are Church- 
related institutions offering a strong liberal arts program 
to a small and somewhat homogeneous student-body, 
while others are multi-purpose institutions with several 
distinct colleges and professional and graduate schools. 
Faced with common problems, some administrators and 
faculty exchange ideas and share development plans in 
such organizations as the Association of Protestant Col- 
leges while others participate in the College and Uni- 
versity Department of the National Catholic Education 

Turn to page 42 
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DR. POWELL... 
(Continued from page 6) 


to the junior colleges, for the health 
of any part of our system of higher 
education cannot but affect the oth- 
ers. 

It may be mentioned that the Uni- 
versity, rightly or wrongly, feels some 
pride that the Board of Regents has 
served as a model for the Board of 
Trustees, that this is a compliment 
to the many decades of distinguished 
growth it has experienced under the 
leadership of able and effective 
Boards of Regents. 


To return to the Coordinating 
Council question: there are pros and 
cons. The most optimistic point of 
view is that the Council, through its 
power of budgetary review, will see 
that the educational funds of the 
state are most efficiently distributed; 
through its advice on the programs 
appropriate to each system, will 
avoid unnecessary duplication of ef- 
fort; and through its power to recom- 
mend on new facilities and programs, 
will guide in the growth of new cam- 
puses, of all the systems, where they 
will be of most advantage to the state. 
There are some possible hazards: for 
example, that the Council might be 
so weak in its actions that it did not 
in fact bring about any coordination 
between the governing boards, or at 
the opposite extreme, so high-handed 
that it alienated both boards. How- 
ever, this kind of hazard must be 
accepted in the management of any 
major enterprise, and the system of 
higher education in California is as- 
suredly a large and complex enter- 
prise. The hand of the Coordinating 
Council will not be felt at once; in- 
deed, it may not be felt at any par- 
ticular time, for its influence is a 
long-range influence, extending over 
many years and all the length of the 
state, but ultimately setting the pat- 
tern for the location and operation of 
our colleges and university cam- 
puses. 


The third question has to do with 
the joint doctorate program. Only 
time will tell whether this will work 
out as planned, but there is much 
indication that it is an effective 
scheme to combine the expensive 


and elaborate library and laboratory 
facilities of the University campuses 
with the scholarly quality found in 
faculties of the State Colleges. Its ob- 
vious goals are to give graduate train- 
ing to the capable students any- 
where, as well as to stimulate schol- 
arly work and attract some of the 
best scholars to our State Colleges, 
but without embarking upon disas- 
trously expensive programs. 

It does not seem likely to be a 
large program at first, though there 
are some fields of research in which 
it could be put to use immediately. 
The obvious disadvantage is that a 
joint program must fail if there is ill- 
will on either side. But the squab- 
bles are not likely to be more serious 
than those already going on within 
most campuses of any university. The 
prize for success is so great that the 
faculties are looking forward hope- 
fully to a trial of the system. 

Because no plan can expect to be 
successful if it goes against the grain 
of the participants, it may be of in- 
terest to record here the expressed 
views of the faculties of the Univer- 
sity of California, who, at a recent 
meeting said, in part, “the Academic 
Senate ... declares its readiness 
to help implement the decisions 
reached, and expresses confidence 
that an appropriate constitutional 
amendment will provide the frame- 
work needed to insure an orderly 
and economically sound develop- 
ment of public higher education in 
California.” 


Dr. Powell is professor of chemistry, 
University of California, Berkeley. He 
is in direct charge of 1200 freshmen 
enrolled in chemistry classes. A grad- 
uate of UC, he obtained his Ph.D. 
at Princeton in 1943, where he also 
served as an assistant professor. A 
prolific scholar and writer, he is Phi 
Beta a a member of American 
Chemical Society, American Institute 
of Physics, and Sigma Xi. 


DR. WASHBURN ... 
(Continued from page 6) 


give encouragement to making junior 
college facilities available for those 
school districts not now adequately 
served, either through the establish- 


ment of new junior colleges, 
making such districts a part o° dis. 
tricts now served by junior co) \eges, 
Further, until all territory © the 
State not included within districts 
operating junior colleges is brought 
into junior college districts, that 
means be devised to require areas 
that are not a part of a district oper- 
ating a junior college to contribute to 
the support of junior college opera- 
tion at a rate more consistent with 
that contributed by areas included 
in districts that maintain junior col. 
leges (a CTA-approved policy). 

Adequate junior college facilities 
will have to be provided in an area 
before a State College or University 
campus can be established in the 
area. The Master Plan indicates areas 
in which 22 new junior colleges are 
presently needed. 


r by 


The Plan recommends that junior 
colleges continue to be governed by 
local boards with the State Board of 
Education prescribing minimum 
standards for the formation and oper- 
ation of junior colleges and exercis- 
ing supervision as prescribed by law. 
The status of the junior college as 
part of the Public School System 
would not be altered. 

Junior colleges would have equal 
representation with the University, 
the State Colleges, and the independ- 
ent colleges on the proposed Coor- 
dinating Council for Higher Educa- 
tion. These representatives would be 
(1) a member of the State Board of 
Education or its chief executive off- 
cer, (2) a representative of the local 
governing boards, and (3) a repre- 
sentative of the junior college ad- 
ministrators. The junior college 
representatives, however, will have 
effective votes only on junior college 
matters. 

It is recommended that junior col- 
leges continue to offer instruction 
through but not beyond the 14th 
grade level including but not limited 
to one or more of the following: (I) 
standard collegiate courses for trans- 
fer to higher institutions; (2) voca- 
tional-technical fields leading to em- 
ployment; and (3) general, or liberal 
arts courses. Junior college functions 
now carried by State Colleges at 
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State -xpense, would be terminated 
not la.er than July 1, 1964. 

The above recommendations of 
the Master Plan Survey will primarily 
affect the junior colleges but many of 
the other recommendations in the 
Master Plan such as those on uni- 
formity of grading, on policy and 
practice on probation and dismissal, 
on tightening transfer procedures, on 
an articulated curriculum, or greater 
physical plant utilization, and on in- 
creased faculty salaries and benefits, 
will also affect the junior colleges. 

Increased enrollment in the junior 
colleges resulting from the diversion 
of students recommended in the Plan 
will consist of students primarily in- 
terested in transfer to four-year insti- 
tutions following completion of the 
junior college program. This may re- 
sult in such an expansion of the trans- 
fer function of the junior college that 
the vocation-technical function 
would be neglected. Such a possibil- 
ity must be prevented. 

The Master Plan makes no recom- 
mendations regarding many of the 
problems of particular concern to 
junior colleges, such as: (1) the uni- 
form establishment of separate junior 
college districts throughout the state; 
(2) the possibility of changing the 
computation of State aid to some 
other basis than that based on aver- 
age-daily-attendance; and (3) effec- 
tive faculty participation in local pol- 
icy development. 


Dr. Washburn is instructor in 
mathematics at American River Junior 
College, Sacramento. A graduate of 
Colorado State College, he received 
his Ed. D. degree in teacher education 
at Stanford. He taught in Colorado 
high schools, came to American River 
in 1950, where he served as chairman 
of the professional relations committee 
of the local CTA chapter. He served 
on the staff of “Restudy of Needs of 
sn in Higher Education” in 

-55, 


DR. WILHELMS... 
(Continued from page 7) 


depends on its superb junior college 


m to keep opportunity open to 
all. 


All in all, the state colleges have 
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made amazing progress. They stand 
today as one of the finest bodies of 
colleges in the world—far too little 
appreciated in their own state. 

What more can they want, then? 
This opening year of the Commission 
on Higher Education is also the year 
of the Master Plan Survey, which has 
excited state college faculties. What 
are the state colleges seeking as the 
Master Plan goes before Legislature 
and people? Opinions vary—heat- 
edly; what follows cannot be taken as 
an official statement of position. But 
as I see it, the big goals shape up 
about as follows: 


First and foremost, the state col- 
leges want independence. They have 
done too well under the State Board 
and State Department of Education 
—with State Personnel Board and 
Department of Finance also in the 
act—to be altogether hostile to that 
management. But they are tired of 
having educational decisions made 
by non-educators. They want a 
strong board of their own, handling 
its own personnel and financial de- 
tails, charting its own educational 
directions. 


All this the Master Plan’s constitu- 
tional amendment would give them. 
It calls for a Board of Trustees with 
roughly the scope and autonomy of 
the Board of Regents—to which many 
credit the greatness of our Univer- 
sity—and for a chancellor. If the 
amendment is adopted, the state col- 
leges will form a compact system 
with freedom and competent organ- 
ization. 

Second, the state colleges want the 
faculties to become the major voice 
in academic policy-making. The 
world’s great universities operate on 
the assumption of the “community of 
scholars’—a corporate body setting 
its own policies, formulating its own 
programs, delegating duties to ad- 
ministrative officers. Historically the 
state colleges have been “run” by 
their administrators. Recently there 
has been more democracy in admin- 
istration. But faculties have not yet 
had anything approaching the basic 
authority of the traditional university 
faculty. 


As this is written, the state college 
presidents and the State Board of Ed- 


ucation have, in general terms, en- 
dorsed high faculty participation. 
The constitutional amendment will 
authorize something like an aca- 
demic senate or faculty council— 
within each college and for the sys- 
tem as a whole. We believe that 
whether the amendment passes or 
not our faculties will move toward 
greatly increased, unified power. The 
colleges have simply matured to the 
point where this advance is inevi- 
table. 


Third, the state colleges believe 
that participation in research is es- 
sential to the building of a great 
faculty. They do not wish to dupli- 
cate the University’s research centers 
and they gladly endorse its role as 
the primary research institution. But 
they flatly insist that faculty men and 
women shall have a chance to do re- 
search appropriate to their work, and 
that the state allocate time and re- 
sources therefor. 


Many feel the Master Plan is at its 
best in this area. Designating the 
University as the great research cen- 
ter, it limits vigorously the number 
of places maintaining costly research 
libraries and equipment. At the same 
time it provides that state college 
faculty members shall have some 
time for research appropriate to their 
colleges, with free access to the Uni- 
versity’s libraries and facilities when 
these are needed. 


Fourth, some state college mem- 
bers are eager to offer the doctorate, 
and more wish to be free to grow 
toward doing so in the future. The 
Master Plan may be at its weakest 
here; it provides for joint doctorate 
programs to be developed by the 
University and the State College Sys- 
tem. This will be difficult to imple- 
ment, even if the University cooper- 
ates. Few think the arrangement 
really hopeful; probably it has es- 
caped great criticism only because 
faculty members are not deeply con- 
cerned about the doctorate. 

Finally, the state colleges want 
freedom to grow as future social 
needs may indicate. In the inevitable 
competition with the University, they 
want to be able to make their case 
on equal terms and have it heard. 


Turn to page 42 
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EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


Indispensab 
g 
tor the 
Profession 


DUCATION has its share of “reform literature.” 

Some fairly memorable titles come to mind: The 
Committee of Ten Report, Cardinal Principles of Education, 
The Reorganization of Secondary Education, The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy, Education for all Ameri- 
can Youth (and Children), Elementary School Objectives, 
The Restoration of Learning, The American High School 
Today, The High School in a New Era, The Case for Basic 
Education, The Future of the Public Schools. Only time will 
tell which of these were “great books” in education, but 
it was obvious upon their appearance that the authors 
intended to exhort someone to produce change in educa- 
tion practice. These books were meant to be policy 
stimulants and guides. 

It is apparent that nearly all of these appeals have 
been made both to the citizenry at large and to the 
members of the teaching profession. Of itself, this wide 
appeal evidences a recognition of the long tradition that 
decisions affecting a community’s schools will be worked 
out cooperatively by its citizens avd its professional staff. 
While the schools in a democracy must continue to look 


for direction from the people they serve (“the » :blic 
schools belong to the people”), this basic policy does 
not in any way reduce the importance of the role p .yed 
by education experts. 

As pointed out by the Mid-Century Committee udy, 
there are at least two very solid reasons why the e:uca- 
tor must be accepted as professional expert: (i) the 
present body of information about learning and teaching 
has become so great that ability and training of a high 
order are required to make use of it; (2) knowledge of the 
problems and possibilities in education of the human in- 
dividual has expanded to where there must be a general 
expectation that successful teaching practice will be a 
truly effective humane service.’ 

One of the principal problems for the education pro- 
fession is to become the respected and established part- 
ner envisioned by the viewpoint just noted. Some 
observers have despaired of this partnership and openly 
advocate that teachers organize to apply force in the 
exercise of their professional prerogatives. If there were 
no prospects of success in the partnership approach, the 
applied force strategy might have justification, but many 
instances of successful partnership solutions of educa- 
tional problems belie the need for a wholesale resort 
to raw power politics. 

How do the teacher and the school administrator 
marshal professional experience and conviction in suc- 
cessful partnership with the public? Since evidence of 
the successful partnership will mainly lie in agreement 
on educational policy, the education profession has to 
maintain and use some kind of associational machinery 
for the delineation of educational policy. Group expres- 
sion is needed to give professional sanction to a par- 
ticular policy position; the individual teacher, while 
prepared for a policy view, is at a disadvantage in 
obtaining a hearing on it. 

The largest body of professional educators, through 
its National Education Association, has maintained the 
Educational Policies Commission. The large state as- 
sociations have found it desirable to parallel this idea; 
in the CTA there is a Commission on Educational Policy. 
Both NEA and CTA have other commissions as well, 
but the commissions bearing the direct educational 
policy title strive to work in the overall problem areas 
of “what to teach” and “how to teach.” 

The success with which professional statements on 
curriculum and method can be developed and made 
applicable to school operations is of itself a measure of 
the status and responsibility that teachers have. If, on 
the contrary, these matters are either handed down to 
school staffs by the school board, or the schoolmen stand 
by to wait for community pronouncements in these 
fields, there are grounds for doubting that professional 
responsibility exists. Complete teamwork between the 
public and the professional body can exist where one 
group sets forth clearly the objectives and results it 
wants the school to achieve, while the other, specifically 


1Kearney, Nolan C., ed., Elementar ( School Objectives. A report prep: red for 
the Mid-Century Committee on egonnee in Elementary Education. NeW 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1953. 
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CURRENT MEMBERS OF CTA’S COMMISSION ON 
EDUCATIONAL POLICY, clockwise, are shown: Dr. 
Earle Crandall, superintendent, San Jose city unified dis- 
trict; Dr. Howard Wilson, dean, school of education, 
UCLA; Mrs. Lyylie Gleeten, classroom teacher, La Canada 
elementary schools; Mrs. Louise Weller, elementary prin- 
cipal, San Diego city unified district; Mrs. Claire Cullather, 
secretary; Mr. Karl Bengston, chairman, classroom teacher, 
Hartnell junior college; Dr. Kenneth R. Brown, consult- 


ant; Dr. Arthur F. Corey, CTA executive secretary; Mrs. 


prepared to do so, proposes the experiences and proc- 
esses by which these goals can be reached. 

CTA’s Commission on Educational Policy is now five 
years old. It has not produced a great book on educa- 
tional policy at any point, nor is it charged with this 
duty. Rather, is has sought to propose policy positions 
to the CTA State Council of Education on a number of 
problem points or issues. Like most groups which take 
themselves seriously, the Commission’s first effort was 
to orient itself to its role. It found itself in effect “taking 
an oath” as to what it thought the public school was 
mainly for, so that it would have some reference base 
from which to take a stand on particular issues. The re- 
sulting “We Hold These Truths .. .,” adopted by the 
State Council of Education in December, 1955, gave 
CTA members a credo with which to promote and es- 
pouse forward-looking educational policy. 

After feeling its way further in examination of con- 
troversial issues in the schools, and in school responsi- 
bility for the education of the gifted, the Commission 
took its biggest bite to date in the issuing of a statement 
on instruction in the typical modern school. 

The School and Its Program was not presented as a pro- 
posec plan of education. Rather it was written to inter- 
pret *he curriculum in which so many teachers in the 
schov's of California were presently working. It was 
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Dolores Tighe, elementary teacher, San Francisco city uni- 
fied district; Mrs. Wilma Avery, high school teacher, Oak- 
land city schools; Mr. Carvel Wood, junior high school 
teacher, Palo Alto city unified; Mrs. Evelyn Clark, elemen- 
tary teacher, Burbank. Absent from the picture are Dr. 
Grant Jensen, high school principal, Kern county joint 
union high school district; Mrs. Vivian Cox, elementary 
consultant, Los Angeles county schools; Dr. Jay Conner, 
associate superintendent, State Department of Education; 
and Dr. Joseph Weckler, chairman, department of anthro- 
pology, USC. 


DEVLIN PHOTO 


meant both to refute certain of the current criticisms 
of the school program and to bolster teachers in their 
defense of what they considered to be good education. 
The various parts of the statement were solicited in draft 
form from individuals in the universities and colleges 
and schools of the state who were believed to be ex- 
pertly qualified to supply an accurate account. The Com- 
mission then sat as an editorial board for more than a 
year in the careful weighing of the contents of the 
statement. 

Since The School and Its Program was not written as a 
policy proposal, but instead as an interpretative analy- 
sis, the Commission did not ask the State Council for an 
endorsement. The statement was published by the Com- 
mission as an exposition of its own. 

The Commission has begun the preparation of a state- 
ment on what the profession believes a complete and 
desirable school program ought to be. Faculty at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles have accepted the 
invitation to prepare the draft copy for consideration 
by the Commission. Close upon the heels of this “blue- 
print” will follow another statement pointing to the staff 
structure and relationships needed to make the “good 
school program” truly effective. 

—KENNETH R. BROWN 
CTA Professional Services Executive 
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WHAT DOES AN 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 


COMMISSION DO? 


Planning, approving, and executing policy are important functions of education today. 


By James E. Russell 


I HAVE HEARD teachers ask it. Usually they do not 
ask me to my face. They are too polite for that. But 
they wonder. And I have overheard the question. “Why 
should we put our hard-earned money into an Educa- 
tional Policies Commission?” More than once I have 
hoped that they would ask me, because it is an im- 
portant question and it has an important answer. That 
is why I was happy when your editor invited me to 
write a piece on how policies are made, and since then 
I have been trying to figure out how to tell teachers 
about the policy-making process. This is not as easy as 
you might think. 

Trouble is that policy-making is distant from the 
teacher, and it is also hard to understand. Most people 
don’t take much time to try to understand things which 
are hard and don’t seem very important to them. But 
policy-making /s important to teachers. Every important 
decision on school affairs is a product of this process. 
And that goes for salaries, budgets, school law, certifi- 
cation standards, professional rights, tenure, even for the 
content of instruction. So here goes. 


In the making of any kind of public policy, 


there are three sta ges: 


1. There is a thinking stage in which someone 
tries to figure out the right thing to do. This 
can be called Policy-planning. 


. There is a political stage in which the planners’ 
ideas are subjected to the forces which the so- 
ciety has created to influence, limit, or approve 
decisions as to what is to be done. This stage 
can be called Policy-approving. 


. There is a stage in which the approved policy 
is carried into effect. This can be called Policy- 
executin g. 


Let me comment on these stages in reverse order. 
The last stage is the one most professionals recognize 
as their main job. They think of themselves as public 
servants, devoted to carrying out policies made by others. 


Dr. Russell, secretary of EPC since July, 1957, is a scion 
of a distinguished family of American educators. 
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Sometimes they overlook the extent to which there is 
feed-back from the execution of policy, even as far as 
the planning stage. But it is obvious that any policy- 
planner must be concerned with how his recommenda- 
tions work out, and if they are not succeeding, he must 
make changes. So any professional in education will 
have some part also in the planning process, even though 
he may not recognize it. 

The second stage is, in the main, beyond the hands of 
professionals. It is in the hands of legislators, school- 
board members, pressure-group operators, private citi- 
zens, and other forces which operate on the political 
scene in America. This is the stage which we profes- 
sionals usually abhor. It presents a scene of political 
conflict which may contain elements we dislike, includ- 
ing, perhaps, compromise, half-truths, anti-intellectu- 
alism, grossly overdrawn charges, and sensationalism. 
Our society has many facets; our people are highly di- 
verse. Agreement is not easy to find, but disagreement 
is plentiful. These disagreements find their most effective 
expression in the policy-approving stage. Thus, while 
this stage may seem disagreeable, it is also very neces- 
sary, for it is only by this process that we can adapt 
policies to the “consent of the governed.” 

The first stage is again mainly in the hands of the 
profession, but in a very different sense from the policy- 
executing stage. Here is where an Educational Policies 
Commission fits in. Not that you have to have a Com- 
mission to do policy-planning. Far from it. There is no 
way to avoid policy-planning. It is done all the time in 
every school in the land. The question is not whether 
you do policy-planning but how to do it wisely. Wisdom 
in policy requires a set of conditions not easy to obtain 
in American education. It is to ensure these conditions 
that policies commissions were brought into being. 

What are the requirements? 

First, the pace must be slow enough to make it pos- 
sible to reflect and ponder. The policy-planner must have 
a perceptive mind and must come to grips with deep 
implications in the problems he deals with and in the 
solutions he proposes. He must be very sensitive to these 
implications. I do not believe that the intellectua! per- 
ceptiveness required to do this job can exist under 
pressure of deadlines or when distracted by special in- 
terests clamoring for attention. I speak from the heart 
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Members of the Educational Policies Commission (NEA-AASA), at a meet- 
ing in New York City last year, discuss “The Contemporary Challenge to 


Amer: 


an Education.” Left to right: Arthur F. Corey, executive secretary 


of California Teachers Association; James B. Conant, distinguished 


educa 


r, scientist, diplomat, and author; Herman B. Wells, presi- 


dent of Indiana University and chairman of the Commission; 
ames ©. Russell, secretary of the Commission and author of the 


article below; Benjamin C. Willis, general superintendent of 


schools, Chicago; Sarah C. Caldwell, former NEA presi- 
dent and Akron, Ohio, teacher; William G. Carr, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion; and Philip J]. Hickey, superintendent of 
instruction, St. Louis. The Commission, estab- 

lished in 1935, has 20 members. 
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when I say this, for I have had to deal with problems of 
policy-planning both with and without deadlines, and 
the difference is marked. In the course of a consider- 
able military experience I worked against deadlines 
nearly continuously. As I look back on it now, I find it 
hard to agree with any of the recommendations I made 
then. Since joining the staff of the Educational Policies 
Commission, however, I have worked in a situation free 
from deadline and constituency pressures, and I believe 
that the quality of the performance reflects the dif- 
ference. 

The second requirement of wise policy-planning is 
professional staff. Let no educator assume that the hard 
work of policy-planning can be done by an overburdened 
administrator in his spare time. It is a full-time job which 
can be done only by total, uninterrupted attention of 
able minds. 

The third requirement of wise policy-planning is ex- 
perience in the field for which the proposed policies are 
being planned. More experience is needed than any 
single individual can possess. Thus it is necessary to as- 
semble a group from a variety of backgrounds. Needless 
to say, this group must also be disinterested, open- 
minded, and able. It must possess richness of experience; 
it must also possess the willingness to consult the experi- 
ence of others. 

The fourth requirement is continuity. Before a group 
of experienced educators and a professional staff can 
oper..te effectively together, they must understand each 
othe: and the problem at hand. Once they do know each 
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other and learn to work together, they are capable of 
transferring their attention to many professional ques- 
tions. 


The last requirement—in some respects it may be one 
of the most important—is recognition. The policy-plan- 
ning function cannot be filled by persons who lack the 
respect of their colleagues. If they do not enjoy respect, 
what they have to say will not be heeded, and if it is 
not heeded, it is useless. This is why the Educational 
Policies Commission has traditionally included persons 
of very high prestige. Some are persons from central 
leadership positions in the profession. For example, 
California’s own Arthur F. Corey is currently a member 
of EPC. So is William G. Carr, who got his start in 
California. Dr. James B. Conant has been a member 
of EPC for longer than any other person; his terms 
total nearly 18 years. President Eisenhower was a mem- 
ber for four years. The roster of past members reads like 
a catalogue of educational leadership. 

When a group like this meets, it has a fair chance to 
discover educational wisdom. It has the time to seek 
out wise answers. It has the staff to express it and the 
experience to understand it. It has the continuity and 
recognition which lend authority to its recommenda- 
tions. Under these circumstances it becomes possible 
to make studies of educational issues and to develop 
recommendations which can be useful to those on the 
firing line. This is a job which individual teachers and 
local schools cannot do for themselves. 
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Teachers In CYA Schools 


By Margaret Dennis 


HE STUDENT who sits in class, 

wrapped in a protective vacuum 
of indifference which nothing can 
seem to penetrate . . . the bully who 
boldly asserts he’s equal to anybody, 
but whose behavior grows steadily 
worse because he can’t read, can't 
keep up... just one such child in 
class can be nerve-shattering, as ev- 
ery teacher knows. 

But there are teachers who have 
at least 15 pupils with problems as 
severe as these, and teach them 234 
days a year. They are the teachers in 
California’s Youth Authority schools. 
Fully credentialled teachers, they in- 
struct youthful law offenders be- 
tween the ages of eight and eighteen 
who have become wards of the state. 

The Youth Authority operates nine 
institutions over the state for the re- 
habilitation of delinquent youth. In 
each, year-round school plays an im- 
portant part in rehabilitation. CYA 
teachers are required to have cre- 
dentials so that wards may complete 
elementary or high school education 
under their instruction (although the 
public schools are not required to ac- 
cept credits earned in CYA schools). 

To maintain a child in a CYA insti- 
tution costs between $3000 and $4000 
a year. CYA is independent of any 
other state agency; to finance its pro- 
grams, it must submit a budget to the 
Finance Department and the Legis- 
lative Analyst for approval, then work 
to have this budget passed by the 
Legislature. 

Youth Authority teachers are civil 
service employees, appointed by 
competitive examination. Their 
classes start at 7:45 a.m. and end at 
4:45 or 5 p.m.—an eight-hour-day, 40- 
hour week under civil service regu- 
lation. These teachers have 15 days’ 


Miss Dennis, Bakers field teacher and 
member of the CTA committee on 
professional rights and responsibilities, 
has been a spokesman for organiza- 
tional action leading to legislation 
which would provide for early detec- 
tion of pre-delinquents. 
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vacation a year, plus 11 legal holi- 
days. They may choose either the 
Teachers’ Retirement System or that 
of the State Employees. 

The job of teaching delinquents 
isn’t easy. It takes skill, understand- 
ing, and genuine concern for each in- 
dividual and his problems. There are 
no classes, as such, because students 
leave and are replaced constantly. 
The average length of stay in a CYA 
institution is seven months. As soon 
as a ward completes his require- 
ments, someone else is waiting to 
take his place. 

This means there is little formal 
teaching in the class as a whole. Stu- 
dents work at individual assignments 
or to strengthen weaknesses revealed 
by diagnostic achievement tests 
given at the CYA reception centers 
when they first arrive. 

Each student knows his achieve- 
ment scores and discusses them with 
his teacher. He knows what he should 
achieve, according to his ability, and 
it is his responsibility to improve his 
work to that level. He is urged to 
think out his difficulties and to ask 
for help when he really needs it. 

Satisfactory achievement in aca- 
demic subjects is necessary before a 
ward may apply for parole. In each 
case, the amount of retardation, 
ability, and effort is considered. 
When a parole date has been 
granted, the ward attends a carefully 
planned pre-parole program. Much 
help is given to build up strength to 
resist the things that resulted in his 
trouble in the first place. 

Programs differ among schools, 
each determining its own curriculum 
according to the needs, ages, and 
abilities of the wards. Each institu- 
tion has a supervisor of instruction 
who acts as the principal. A state 
committee on curriculum works to 
coordinate the courses and evaluates 
programs and procedures. 

At the Paso Robles School for Boys 
(average age 18), wards go to school 
only half a day, but teachers teach 
two sessions. The composition of the 


sessions is determined by diagnostic 
tests. Each boy has weekly require. 
ments to meet in English, math, and 
social science. Industrial arts jg 
taught as an extra subject and reme- 
dial reading is offered as a special 
class. When not in classes, the boys 
mow lawns, do laundry and cafeteria 
work, repair and paint buildings and 
act as plumbers’, carpenters’, and 
electricians’ helpers on the school 
grounds. 

At the Fricot Ranch school, where 
boys are between the ages of 8 and 
13, each teacher has one class all day. 
A variety of physical education ac- 
tivities breaks the afternoons. 


Every summer the entire Fricot 
staff of 90 employees and their fami- 
lies, and the 185 wards go camping 
for two weeks at a Boy Scout Camp 
some 50 miles away. The planning 
and execution of such a venture is 
unbelievably complicated. 


The average age of wards at the 
Ventura School for Girls is 18. Here 
the school is departmentalized, and 
each teacher has the same subject 
several times a day. Students also 
have scheduled work periods, for 
they take care of the grounds, do the 
laundry, and make the clothes they 
wear while in the institution. In ad- 
dition, they take care of their living 
and sleeping quarters and the hospi- 
tal. Courses in art and vocal music 
especially are important. The girls 
are asked to perform many times in 
near-by towns. 


What about discipline? Two of the 
most extreme disciplinary measures— 
corporal punishment and suspension 
—cannot be used by CYA teachers. 
The U. S. Code pertaining to Institu- 
tions Serving Delinquent Children 
says: “Corporal punishment should 
not be tolerated in any form. It, when 
used, quickly becomes a crutch for 
the unresourceful staff member.’ 
California State Penal Code defines 
discipline: “To give moral and mental 
training, to educate.” 


Discipline problems must be 
solved within the institution by staf 
and pupils. Responsibility is placed 
directly on the wards. They are not 
called down in class or reprimanded 
individually in front of others, but 
periodic reports of behavior and 
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achievement are turned in to a dis- 
cipline committee. The principal or 
officer in charge discusses the deci- 
sion of the discipline committee with 
the ward. In extreme cases, a recom- 
mendation might call for the student 
to be placed in a special adjustment 
program. 

A case conference of all personnel 
working with the ward may be 
called. Here staff share their observa- 
tions of the ward’s behavior, and dis- 
cuss ways of giving supportive help. 

Under the supervision of the 
psychologist, teachers work out pro- 
grams of group counseling proce- 
dures that prove effective. Support 
and re-education are goals of group 
counseling. From five to seven wards, 
with their teacher-counselor, explore 
questions which the wards raise, 
such as, “what have I done?” “what 
is my world like?” “what is expected 
of me?” “what should I expect of my- 
self?” “where do I go from here?” 
“how can I get there?” 


At Fricot, the boys are never ex- 
cluded from classes. One veteran 
teacher expressed the feeling that the 
security of knowing that suspension 
is not possible automatically makes 
the ward feel that he, himself, must 
accept the responsibility of improv- 
ing his behavior and attitudes. 

The Ventura School for Girls uses 
the concepts of the Mother Found- 
ress of the Convent of the Good 
Shepherd, written 97 years ago. 
“Speak little and punish rarely. Win 
the children by manners contrary to 
that which they are accustomed to in 
the past. Spare them anything that 
would incite them to impatience and 
dishearten them. They are always 
morbidly sensitive. One offensive 
word may leave a wound kindness 
cannot heal .. . Authority is a certain 
air, a certain ascendency which com- 
mands respect. It is neither age, nor 
tone of voice, but a character of 
mind, equal, firm, always possessed, 
builded by reason, never by caprice 
or passion.” 

This attitude is evident among 
CYA teachers as they carry out their 
difficult and tremendously important 
task of rehabilitating delinquent 
youth. A visitor cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by their work and the spirit 
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of pride which permeates .these in- 
stitutions. 

For any teacher, a visit to one 
of the CYA institutions is recom- 
mended; you'll find a cordial wel- 
come — and inspiration — at Preston, 
Fricot, or Los Guilicos in Northern 
California; Fred Nelles, Paso Robles, 
or Ventura in the South. 

But the thoughtful visitor is left, 
too, with several questions. 

During the ward’s stay at a CYA 
school, he has been given much help 
in building new attitudes and pat- 
terns of behavior. His entire CYA 
experience has been aimed at pre- 
paring him to re-enter public school 
and to succeed there. 

Despite his new determination and 
the strength he’s built up in pre-pa- 
role training, this will be no easy 
task. As parolees, these young people 
need support and understanding if 
they are to make good. For most, the 
home situation will be unchanged, 
and they can expect little or no help 
from this quarter. The public school 
then, will be their only hope for help 
as they try to become an accepted 
part of the community. 


How is the public school prepared 
to help these young people? 

A greater awareness among public 
school teachers of these youngsters’ 
need for acceptance and understand- 
ing is essential. 

Too, we need to find out why pub- 
lic schools have been reluctant to 
accept credits earned under creden- 
tialled teachers in CYA schools. This 
is a definite handicap in the wards’ 
adjustment to public school. 

CYA schools provide a necessary 
and valuable service to society. They 
deserve and need our wholehearted 
cooperation. But does our responsi- 
bility end there? 

What are the public schools doing 
to provide for the early detection and 
treatment of children with delin- 
quent tendencies? What would have 
happened had they been identified 
at an early age, helped to take re- 
sponsibility for themselves and given 
professional help with their prob- 
lems? The answer may well contain 
some greatly needed savings in 
school and human resources. 


TEACHING JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITIES for teaching in California juvenile hall 
schools is an area seldom mentioned in teacher-training courses. 

The State of California Welfare and Institutions Code stipulates the 
establishment and maintenance of a public elementary and high school 
for the education of children placed in the juvenile hall. (Sec. 667) 

In Sec. 667.1, provision is made for the maintenance of juvenile hall 
school by the County Superintendent of Schools and further in Sec. 668, 
states that the school “shall be conducted in the same manner and under 
the same conditions as nearly as possible, as are other elementary and 
secondary schools of the school districts.” 

Dealing with delinquent youngsters calls for high dedication to the 
profession, training in depth in guidance and psychology, plus strengths 


in many subject areas. 


For dedicated young men and women, the juvenile hall schools pro- 
vide a working opportunity that will challenge all his skills, ingenuity 


and resourcefulness. 


A career as a juvenile hall teacher will appeal to many individuals 
who probably never had the idea proposed in their training period. 
This career should be brought to the attention of a small group of highly 
selected trainees and colleges could probably arrange for internship 
with juvenile hall schools. Thus, an opportunity to explore an area of 
the profession with the viewpoint of eventual placement in these im- 
portant positions seems a logical program that could be instituted with- 
out any changes in the present trainee program. 

—JOHN F. PAUL 
Principal, Juvenile Hall School, San Diego 





RETIREMENT 
BENE LTs 


Ralph R. Nelson, 

CTA consulting actuary, 
states here why he 
believes non-reserve 
basis of state teachers’ 
system is safe and that 
retirement benefits 


will be paid. 


Mr. Nelson is former actuary 
of the California State 
Teachers’ Retirement System. 
He now serves CTA 


as an actuarial consultant. 


ECENT NEWS ITEMS in the press about the finan- 

cial status of the State Teachers’ Retirement System 
have raised fears among active and retired members of 
the System that benefits promised under the Teachers’ 
System may not be paid. The following paragraphs, 
which must be brief, are limited to the basic facts about 
the financial status of the System, and are intended to 
allay the fears of members. 


The first Teachers’ Retirement Law, effective in 1914, 
provided for contributions and benefits which had no 
scientific relation to each other. Both were expressed in 
definite terms, and no source was named from which 
contributions would be made to cover any deficit. That 
retirement law continued, with minor amendments from 
time to time, until 1944 when basic changes were 
made in the System. Indeed, a bill was passed at the 
1943 Legislative Session, revising benefits radically and 
changing the System to a reserve basis, but that bill was 
vetoed. Without delay, however, an Interim Legislative 
Committee, known as the Bayshore Committee, was ap- 
pointed with the duty of preparing retirement amend- 
ments to provide more adequate benefits. 


In meetings of the committee, the question as to 
whether the System would be on a reserve or non-reserve 
basis, was discussed repeatedly and in detail. Briefly, a 
reserve basis is one under which contributions are made 
as service is rendered, by employees and employer (in- 
cluding here the State), in amounts sufficient when im- 
proved with interest, to provide the benefits based on 
that service. Representatives from the staff of the 
Retirement System and from California Teachers’ As- 
sociation supported the reserve basis, while certain 
private organizations opposed. The reasons advanced for 
and against reserves are of no moment for present pur- 
poses. It is sufficient to say that the bill finally submitted 
to the Legislature provided for larger benefits but did 
not provide for a reserve system. 


During consideration of the bill, representatives of the 
Retirement System, The Association, and the private 
organizations, appeared before the Legislature in ses- 
sion, and again discussed fully the question as to whether 
the System should be on a reserve or a non-reserve basis. 
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The Legislature, after being fully informed, decided that 
while $30,000,000 would be appropriated as a token of 
compromise, and while members of the System would 
contribute on a reserve basis during their service (as 
they must because they will not be present to contribute 
after they retire), public contributions would be on a 
non-reserve basis. The $30,000,000, a small percentage 
of accumulated liabilities, was frozen so that it could 
not be used for any purpose until released by further 
legislation. Actually, therefore, its subsequent transfer 
with accumulated interest, for other educational pur- 
poses, has no material bearing on the financial status of 
the System. 

Members’ contributions are deducted from their sala- 
ries, credited to the individual accounts of the respective 
members making the contributions, invested, improved 
with interest, and finally applied to provide benefits for 
such respective members. The procedure is not that 
these member contributions be used until exhausted, to 
pay allowances, and then have the employer and the 
State start contributing. On the contrary, the member 
contributions are applied to provide a portion of a re- 
tirement allowance throughout the life of the individual, 
and the balance of the allowance is provided by em- 
ployer and State contributions beginning on the effective 
date of the allowance. 

Of greatest importance, however, the new law which 
became effective July 1, 1944, was different from the old, 
in that contributions required of the State were not 
stated in definite terms. Under the previous law, the 
State contributed a certain percentage of inheritance 
taxes, which might be great or small, regardless of how 
benefits increased in amount. The 1944 law, on the con- 
trary, provided definitely and still so provides, that the 
State shall contribute whatever is necessary to pay bene- 
fits not provided by contributions of school districts and 
other employers, and members of the Retirement System. 

In my opinion, this provision that the State shall pay 
the balance necessary to meet the benefits as they fall 
due, vritten into the law by a fully informed Legislature 
Whic'. stated its recognition that the System previously 
Was insound, makes all the more certain that the law 
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constitutes a contract between the State and the mem- 
bers of the System. This view that there is such a con- 
tract is in accord with interpretation by the high courts 
of the State regarding similar provisions in other retire- 
ment systems in California. 


The question remains to be answered as to whether 
such a contract into which the State has entered, is a 
safe one as far as ultimate payment of benefits is con- 
cerned. The promise to pay is based, of course, upon the 
economy of the State of California, just as general obliga- 
tion bonds of the State are based on such a promise to 
pay, and on the economy of the State. The larger the 
public unit, the safer such a promise is. It would not be 
safe in the case of a smaller community with a more 
narrowly based economy. With the broad economy of 
the State of California, however, it is safe. If I were a 
member of the State Teachers’ Retirement System, either 
active or retired, I would not fear that the State would 
fail to carry out its promise. 

Whether the System should be on a reserve basis for 
the best protection of the financial affairs of the State, 
is an entirely different matter. That, however, is wholly 
the concern of the State, and not of the members of the 
System, except as they are citizens and taxpayers of the 
State. There are two sides to that question, but they need 
not be discussed here, and indeed space is not available 
for such a discussion. It no doubt will be considered in 
the future, but throughout that consideration, and re- 
gardless of its outcome, I believe that both active and 
retired members of the State Teachers’ Retirement 
System may be confident that their benefits will be paid 
as they fall due, and further that their own contributions 
made to the System, will be maintained intact, and repre- 
sented by high grade securities owned by the System, as 
they now are. 

Finally, therefore, I send this message to teachers, 
active and retired, wherever they may be: Let your sleep 
be untroubled, and your daily tasks be performed with- 
out worry; the retirement law supported by the broad 
economy of the State, and interpreted in the light of 
high court decisions, guarantees that your benefits will 


be paid. 
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ALIFORNIA’S “School for Coun- 

try Printers,” operated by an ac- 
tive, intense, white-haired man who 
did not complete his college educa- 
tion, offers a four-year academic pro- 
gram with a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree. This paradox reveals the story 
of A. M. “Bert” Fellows, 61, who 
came to California State Polytechnic 
College at San Luis Obispo 14 years 
ago with a burning idea and a talent 
for persuading people that is as 
highly developed as his skill in oper- 
ating machines. 

When Cal Poly’s graphic arts de- 
partment moves out of its basement 
shops next spring into a new 36,000 
square-foot $1,250,000 building on 
the state college campus, Bert Fel- 
lows will mark up another score. 

The Fellows’ scorebook is full, but 
the marks which please this gregari- 
ous and loquacious department head 
are those which represent the 280 
boys who graduated from the “School 
for Country Printers” who have be- 
come managers and operators in one 
of the major industries of the West. 

President Julian A. McPhee, who 
has directed this sprawling agricul- 
tural-engineering school for 26 years, 
wanted to restore the ailing printing 
department, which had virtually ex- 
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A successful educator with a philosophy of “learn by do- 
ing,” Bert Fellows at California State Polytechnic College 
revived printing instruction 14 years ago. 


pired during the war years. With the 
cooperation and encouragement of 
John B. Long, veteran general man- 
ager of the California Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association; Ford Chat- 
ters, publisher of the Lindsay Ga- 
zette; and George P. Couper, assis- 
tant state FFA adviser, he sought a 
man who could organize a two-year 
technical course. He found the man 
in Fellows, who, in 1946, was legisla- 
tive representative for Allied Print- 
ing Industries in Sacramento and had 
become eligible for the office of State 
Printer under Civil Service. 

President McPhee believed in an 
“upside down curriculum” in which 
students would first learn to work 
with tools and operate machines, pol- 
ishing off later with academic sub- 
jects to expand their horizons. Fel- 
lows, with 41 years in the business as 
compositor, machinist, newspaper- 
man, foreman, and shop superintend- 
ent, believed in the principle of 
“earning while learning.” When Mc- 
Phee offered the job, Fellows said 
he'd take it if he could “turn out the 
kind of man I would hire if I were 
back in business.” 

Starting with six students in 1946, 
Fellows had a few type cases and 
some antiquated equipment in the 


basement of the old Ag Ed building 
at Cal Poly. With the support of Pres- 
ident McPhee, he buttonholed legis- 
lators, enlisted the aid of CNPA off- 
cers, and appealed to federal surplus 
agencies. Truckloads of -equipment 
began to arrive, including a Navy In- 
tertype machine that had been fished 
out of San Francisco Bay. The west- 
ern office of Wall Street Journal con- 
tributed a large amount of expend- 
able equipment and the Heidelberg 
Press people gave his department a 
new press. All this, with a minimum 
of expense to the taxpayer, Fellows 
found ways—the hard way—of equip- 
ping his expanding basement area 
just a step ahead of his growing en- 
rollments. 

Classes reached a total of 158 stu- 
dents in 1956, but dropped to an 
average of 120 since then. When the 
new Graphic Arts building is com- 
pleted by the fall of 1961, there will 
be $676,000 worth of new equipment 
and space for 200 students. There 
should be facilities for 300 by 1965. 

The two-year technical course soon 
expanded into a four-year B.S. de- 
gree program in the Engineering Di- 
vision which meets the academic re- 
quirements of the state college sys- 
tem. The instructional staff grew to 
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sever. beginning with Guy Culbert- 
son, ow co-owner with a graduate 
of the printing department in the 
Blake-Culbertson Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co., C. H. Gregory, past pres- 
ident of the Beverly Hills Typo Un- 
ion and superintendent of the 
Grimes-Statsford Printing Co. in Los 
Angeles. Other instructors include: 
Joseph Truex, Larry Eckrote, Edwin 
Howe, James Babb, and Wesley 
Dunn. Each instructor has proved 
himself successful by his experience 
and competence before joining Mr. 
Fellows’ staff. 

Of the 210 units of credit required 
for a degree, half are in printing 
courses or affiliated skills, including 
typography, Linotype, presswork, 
offset, and management subjects. 
Academic subjects, which run 
through all four years, include re- 
quired journalism for freshmen, Eng- 
lish, math, social science, economics, 
and psychology. 

Management courses, most of 
which come in the senior year, in- 
clude cost and estimating, produc- 
tion problems, plant organization and 
layout; presswork, camera work and 
platemaking for offset, and industrial 
relations. 

Twenty-three units of elective 
credit are suggested which permits 
specialization in photography, public 
relations, writing, accounting, com- 
mercial law, production control and 
management. 

John B. Long and his CNPA asso- 
ciates believed that the Cal Poly de- 
partment should train young men for 
versatility, men who could handle 
any job to be done in California’s 
460 weekly and 112 daily newspa- 
pers. Every graduate should be not 
only a skilled workman in letterpress 
and lithographic processes, but he 
should know something about legal 
and business practices, accounting, 
newspaper management, and indus- 
trial relations. From the beginning, a 
course in agricultural journalism has 
been a requisite. 

The sons of 14 newspaper editors 
have taken the Cal Poly printing 
courses to return home as dad’s as- 
sistant or to assume management of 
procuction. Fellows keeps a watch- 
ful -ye on his 280 graduates; he 
knows that 65 have found jobs on 
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Architect's sketch of proposed new Graphic Arts center, which will provide 
36,000 square feet of instructional space for journalism students and future 
executives of the West’s fast-growing printing-publishing industry. 
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Great construction activity on Cal Poly’s sprawling campus midway between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco last summer saw completion of four great 
dormitory buildings, a gymnasium, and numerous smaller classroom structures. 





California newspapers as Linotype 
and Intertype operators, writers, 
printers, pressmen, or foremen. 
“School for Country Printers” is 
partially a misnomer, however, as an 
increasing number of graduates find 
employment as junior executives in 
California’s large and rapidly grow- 
ing commercial printing and lithog- 
raphy industry. Fifteen boys have be- 
come sales and service engineers for 
equipment and supply firms, 29 are 
production engineers or production 
control operators, and 9 are assistant 
production managers. To illustrate 
versatility, the current alumni list in- 
cludes five managers, three sales man- 


agers, five mechanical superintend- 
ents, 11 estimators, 10 printers, seven 
machinists, three office managers, five 
ink chemists, five foremen, four pur- 
chasing agents, four district manag- 
ers, and 12 instructors of printing. 

The staff of Phillips and Van Orden 
Co., San Francisco printer of the 
CTA Journal, includes three Fellows- 
trained men: two operations repre- 
sentatives (one handles the Journal) 
and a production assistant. 

Jack McPeak, 25, the production 
man, says of his former teacher, “Mr. 
Fellows assumes the role of counselor 


Turn to page 39 
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LEGISLATION 


UN LESS mid-session signs are misleading, the chances 
of a master plan for higher education being trans- 
lated into law this year are about as good as those of 
Khrushchev being elected President of the United States. 

Things could change in the closing days of the session, 
of course, but at the end of three weeks the likelihood of 
legislative differences on basic policy being ironed out 
to permit passage of the program in 1960 appeared slim 
indeed. 

Principal point at issue is the question of whether the 
proposed new state college board should be given con- 
stitutional control over matters of finance and personnel. 

Drafters of the plan insist that autonomy in these mat- 
ters is essential if the greatly expanded state college 
system of the future is to have status commensurate with 
its responsibilities. 

Influential members of the State Legislature feel 
keenly that such matters have no place in the constitu- 
tion and should instead be kept under legislative control. 

Since the policy must be set in a constitutional amend- 
ment, which requires a two-thirds vote of both houses 
for submission to the voters, the split has threatened 
success of the entire program. A two-thirds vote on any 
issue, difficult enough on important matters, is virtually 
impossible when an issue becomes controversial. 


FOR VOTER DECISION 

Other phases of the master plan have been embodied 
in a series of bills, each of which carries a statement 
that it will not become effective until a constitutional 
amendment is adopted by the people. Thus, the entire 
program is contingent upon the constitutional amend- 
ment. If it fails, the entire program is dead. 

Controversy over the status of the new state college 
board flared during the second week of the session. A 
constitutional amendment to carry out the unanimously 
arrived at recommendations of the Master Plan Survey 
Committee, including the autonomous state college 
board, had been introduced by Senator Donald L. Grun- 
sky of Watsonville. 

During a hearing on the measure before the Senate 
Education Committee, a move to strike provisions for 
fiscal and other independence was made by Senator 
George Miller, Jr., of Martinez. Senator Grunsky refused 
to accept the amendments because of a compromise 
agreement between representatives of higher education 
that included the autonomous board. 
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Master Plan Passage Doubtful 


Special session may refer higher education measure 
to voters, also state aid for school construction 





SEPARATE AUTONOMY DEBATE 

Senator Miller subsequently introduced a stripped- 
down constitutional amendment of his own, with full 
control of budget, financial transactions and personnel 
reserved to the Legislature. It was on the basic question 
of whether the state colleges should be given constitu- 
tional authority to operate on a basis comparable to that 
of the University of California that the far-reaching 
legislative battle was being waged late in March. The 
issue had not been resolved at press time. 

The fight shattered hopes that the plan might be 
enacted without major alteration. The plan was devel- 
oped under pressure in a six-month period at the insistent 
demands of the Governor and the Legislature who last 
year voiced concern over the competition for prestige 
and future dominance between the University and the 
state colleges. 

The Regents and the State Board of Education, with 
key members of the Legislature cooperating, set up ma- 
chinery to study the problem. Representatives and staff 
members of all elements of higher education, both public 
and private, were involved in the study. The resulting 
compromise, unanimously approved by the Regents and 
the State Board, was hailed as a significant achievement. 


CTA SUPPORTS PLAN 

One of the fundamental considerations of the plan 
was the granting of a new independent role to the state 
colleges. CTA, in giving all-out endorsement to the plan, 
recognized that and considered it so vital that it based 
its support on the retention of the autonomy. Without it 
CTA is opposed to the plan. 

Among subsidiary proposals hanging in the balance 
were measures to grant substantially increased state aid 
to the junior colleges for current operations and capital 
outlay. Under the plan the junior colleges are expected 
in the next 15 years to absorb 50,000 pupils who other- 
wise would attend the University and the state colleges. 
Also involved is an expansion of the scholarship program 
to bolster private institutions. 


STATE AID ON BALLOT 

Legislative agreement, however, prevailed in another 
unrelated though extremely important educational field, 
that of state aid for school construction. Before the end 
of March it seemed certain that action, perhaps unani- 
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mou: in the two houses, would be 
taker. to place a $300 million bond 
issu’ on the June election ballot. 
Normally such a measure would 
com: to a vote in November. 

A constitutional amendment au- 
thored by Senator Nelson S. Dil- 
worth of Hemet and the entire mem- 
bership of the Senate was introduced 
the same day that the Governor 
opened the special session call to 
action on the problem. It appeared 
that this measure, SCA 2, would be 
the one enacted along with a bill to 
increase from $8 million to $10 mil- 
lion the amount which can be allo- 
cated monthly. 


CONSTRUCTION TOP ISSUE 


Governor Brown termed the 
school construction program “second 
to none” facing the state. He cited 
the anticipated enrollment increase 
of 200,000 a year as evidence of the 
urgency. 

In still another financial field the 
Legislature was debating what 
should be done about state college 
academic salaries. The Governor had 
recommended no special treatment 
for them, proposing only the five 
percent across-the-board boost for 
all state employees. Indications were 
that an extra five percent for aca- 
demic employees of both the uni- 
versity and the state colleges might 
be granted in the end. CTA strongly 
supported a 15 percent boost for the 
state college employees. 

Opposition to proposed tax cuts 
which would endanger the ability of 
the state to meet its financial obliga- 
tion, present and future, was voiced 
by CTA during the session as a re- 
sult of a policy decision made by 
the CTA Legislative Committee on 
March 5. Tax cut bills subsequently 
were killed. 

The committee, in addition to vot- 
ing support for the master plan, also 
endorsed two constitutional amend- 
ments which will appear on the No- 
vember ballot, one increasing legis- 
lators’ salaries from $500 to $750 a 
month, and the other increasing the 


terms of assemblymen from two to 
four years. 


RE\ ISION POSTPONED 
Conspicuously absent from the 
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special session agenda was the sub- 
ject of credential revision. The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
had requested the Governor to open 
the brief session to the subject. The 
request was denied because the sub- 
ject is under study by a Senate com- 
mittee which plans to make recom- 
mendations at the general seession 
in 1961. 


Also ruled out of consideration at 
this year’s session were proposals to 
liberalize retirement allowances for 
some of the older retirees. The Legis- 
lative Counsel Bureau held that the 
Governor’s call was too restrictive 
to permit action on any retirement 
legislation. 


—RoBERT E. McKay 
CTA Governmental Relations Executive 


Privately Published 
Texts Purchased 


EPARTING for the first time in 
29 years from its policy of print- 
ing all basic elementary textbooks 
from plates leased from the pub- 
lishers, the State Board of Education 
decided on March 10 to purchase in 
completed form nearly six million 
books from three publishing con- 
cerns. The texts will cost slightly 
more than $10 million during the 
first year. 

The decision, made by a 9-0 vote 
with one member abstaining, carried 
out the recommendations of the State 
Curriculum Commission which said 
that the privately produced books 
were “clearly superior’ to those avail- 
able under the leased plate arrange- 
ment. One member of the commis- 
sion said that the selected texts 
were “head and shoulders above all 
others.” 

The decision involved a series of 
textbooks in reading. They were se- 
lected by the commission only after 
all available books had been screened 
and evaluated in an involved process 
in which 11,084 persons in 22 coun- 
ties studied the offerings. The texts 
were reviewed by 8,451 classroom 


teachers in 282 school districts and 
by 541 lay citizens. In addition 52 
college specialists participated in the 
evaluation. 

The State Board of Education, in 
ordering the completed books, re- 
affirmed its intent to lease plates and 
use the State Printing Plant, except 
in cases where completed books were 
clearly superior. 

The decision to buy the books 
from three firms, Allyn & Bacon, 
Ginn & Company and American 
Book Company, will require an addi- 
tional appropriation of $3 million, 
the board was told by Arthur W. 
Collins, Assistant Director of Fi- 
nance. The 1960-61 budget already 
contains $7,638,880 for textbooks. 

The only member of the board 
who did not participate in the voting 
was Thomas L. Pitts, executive sec- 
retary of the State Federation of 
Labor. He voiced the opinion that it 
was the opening wedge in a program 
to eliminate completely state print- 
ing of texts. 

The board’s action does not elimi- 
nate the printing of the texts during 
the coming year. More than three 
million reading texts will still be 
produced in the State Printing Plant. 

Prior to this year several pub- 
lishers of recommended texts have 
refused to lease their plates. 


“EVERY TEACHER ...” is the title 
of a new NEA 12-minute filmstrip 
which will be previewed at NEA 
convention in Los Angeles this sum- 
mer. Produced by NEA Citizenship 
committee, the strip will be made 
available for local association use. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK, this 
year observed in California April 24- 
30, will use the theme “Our Public 
Schools— Know Them, Support 
Them, Strengthen Them.” Program 
suggestions and materials for radio 
and television were distributed early 
in the year to assist in local observ- 
ance. General chairman is Dr. Vier- 
ling Kersey, former superintendent 
of public instruction and now presi- 
dent of Los Angeles College of Op- 
tometry. 
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TUMOUR 


Reservist Duty 

Q. As an active Air Force Reservist 
for 17 years, I have always been able 
to maintain satisfactory status by at- 
tending training on non-teaching days. 
Due to a recent assignment and changes 
in Reserve policies, this will no longer 
be possible. My principal has agreed 
to give me the time off, but says I must 
pay for the substitute teacher. Is this 
in accordance with California law? 

Ans. According to all interpreta- 
tions of the law we've seen, your 
district is not entitled to deduct any 
salary for temporary military leave 
up to 30 days if you have been em- 
ployed in that district for one full 
year or more. 

The Personnel Standards Commis- 
sion has stated that it is the teacher’s 
ethical responsibility to arrange re- 
serve duty on non-teaching days 
whenever possible, but the Educa- 
tion Code and the Military and 
Veterans Code give the district no 
choice, even if the teacher fails to 
comply with this ethical principle. 

Forgive my inability to resist the 
temptation for personal editorializ- 
ing on this question. The authority of 
military leaders to demand service 
which forces a patriotic teacher to 
desert his school responsibilities, and 
the low priority which selective 
service boards frequently have ac- 
corded teaching both reflect a mis- 
guided assumption that warriors are 
more important than teachers in pre- 
serving our democratic way of life. 
I wish the American people resented 
this assumption as much as I do. Ed- 
ucation needs much greater recogni- 
tion as our real bastion of freedom. 
Sermon ended. 


Legal Holidays 


Q. According to the Education Code, 
February 12 and 22 are legal holidays. 
In many Kern county schools, classes 
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are held on these days. Isn't this a vio- 
lation of the Code? 

Ans. The only basis on which a 
school district could collect state ap- 
portionments for classes conducted 
on February 12 or 22 is provided in 
Education Code Sec. 5210, which 
states: 

“Whenever climatic conditions of 
a school district are such as to render 
it necessary that the schools be closed 
as early in the year as possible or 
opened as late in the year as possible, 
the governing board of the school 
district may maintain schools and 
classes on any days other than Satur- 
day, Sunday, the twenty-fifth of De- 
cember, the first day of January, and 
any day appointed by the President 
or the Governor for a public thanks- 
giving.” 

I hope Kern county chambers of 
commerce will forgive me if I ob- 
serve that the districts in your county 
apparently are qualifying under this 
Section. 


When to Sign 


Q. I have applied to teach overseas, 
but I won't know until May 15 whether 
I'm accepted or not. My principal 
knows of this application. Now I find 
that for personal reasons I must leave 
this district anyway, so I'll be seeking 
a job in other school systems soon. If 
I receive a contract before May 15, my 
overseas situation wouldn't be settled 
yet. How long can one hold a contract 
before making a decision? Also, should 
I tell my principal now that I'll be 
leaving the district, or should I wait 
until I receive another offer? 

Ans. If you're offered a contract, 
you have twenty days (not including 
Sundays and holidays) in which to 
accept. Hence any contract offered 
on or after April 22 could be held 
until May 15. 

Since you don’t intend to return to 


your present district next year, it 
would be far more considerate to 
submit your resignation immedi- 
atély. We preach that districts should 
notify teachers not later than April 
15 (with March 15 preferred) if they 
are not to be recommended for re- 
employment. Teachers should extend 
corresponding courtesy to the school 
district. 


Permanent Status 

Q. I have had several contracts 
marked “permanent,” but due to a 
change in principals, my contract this 
year was designated “ probationary.” 
This is a small, rural district in which 
tenure is not mandatory. Did my sign- 
ing the probationary contract break an 
already-established tenure? I signed be- 
cause I feared that refusing to do so 
might have started some undesirable 
personal frictions. 

Ans. If your permanent contracts 
were preceded by three or more pro- 
bationary years in the district, no 
contract marked “probationary” 
would change your status. In fact, 
unless the district has no salary 
schedule or your position is being 
changed, no contract would be re- 
quired. 

It would not be wise, however, for 
you to continue signing “probation- 
ary’ contracts each year without no- 
tifying the district of the error in 
classification. This doesn’t involve 
making an issue over changing the 
wording; it’s just a protection to 
yourself so that no later claim could 
be made that you had abandoned 
your position as a permanent teacher. 


Service Awards 

Q. We're interested in developing 
some type of award in recognition of 
teachers who have given faithful years 
of service to the community. We're 
thinking in terms of 10-year and 2)- 
year awards. We have the support and 
approval of our district governing 
board. We’re looking for ideas and 
would appreciate any suggestions or 
literature you may have on service 
awards. 

Ans. I haven’t found anyone who 
has heard of a school district or 
teachers association which has spon- 
sored recognition programs based on 
years of service. A number have spe- 
cial recognition events for teachers 
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Work. The heart does enough work in 12 hours to 
lift a 65-ton tank car one foot off the ground. 


ONE TON OF IRON AND/ 
iam 


_., 32 BICYCLES 


os ue >= <s 
WAN: ' 


New help for teachers and students in the 


1960 WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


“Meaningful Arithmetic” helps you 
develop greater understanding 


Arithmetic is being increasingly recognized as the 
keystone of understanding, both in social studies and 
science. The insight that mathematical definitions 
can give to other learnings emphasizes the need for 
combining this area of the curriculum with practi- 
cally every other subject. Recognizing this factor, 
World Book editors have completely revised all 
articles in the field of mathematics. 


Content and organization of these new articles are 
designed especially for the needs of today’s schools. 


You'll also find the single alphabetical arrangement 
of value; several pupils can work from different vol- 
umes of World Book Encyclopedia at the same time! 


Reprint of the new 
service unit for 
teachers, ‘Arithmetic 
Gains New Meanings 
With World Book En- 
cyclopedia.” 


Volumes & 
$2,800,000 
finer 


Write to your local World Book Manager: 


Dorothy Dowling 
1839 Van Ness 
Fresno 21, California 
J. D. Howard 
2223 El Cajon Bivd. 
San Diego 12, California 
John B. Slater 


80 Stonestown 
San Francisco 27, California 


Ivan Holtzinger 


6404 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, California 


Eleanor Huffman 


1017 S. W. Washington 
Portland 5, Oregon 





when they retire, and in some com- 
munities a service club or chamber 
of commerce bestows such recogni- 
tion. 

From a public relations standpoint, 
I feel that the recognition coming 
from a board or civic group would 
be of much greater value to the pro- 
fession than if the award came from 
the teacher organization. As teach- 
ers, we stand to gain more by honor- 
ing others than by exalting ourselves. 
Yet I realize that if a civic group, the 
PTA, or even the district would es- 
tablish a program which calls atten- 
tion to the stability of the teaching 
profession in the local community, 
teachers and schools would benefit. 
Your association is wise in stimulat- 
ing and aiding this kind of recog- 
nition. 


NEBRASKA State Education Asso- 
ciation will begin construction in 
June of a $500,000 headquarters 
building. John Lynch was named 
NSEA executive secretary Nov. 21. 


**The School Photographers 
Association of California was 
formed in August 1956. All 
members of this Association 
are also members of the Pro- 
fessional Photographers As- 


sociation of California. 


A Teacher's Right to Spoak 


Jack Owens “chose to condemn unjustly,” was 
found guilty of unprofessional conduct. 


ee Wendell Holmes, speak- 
ing for an unanimous U.S. Su- 
preme Court on Schenk vs. United 
States, considered the leading case on 
freedom of speech, stated: “the 
most stringent protection of free 
speech would not protect a man in 
falsely shouting fire in a theatre and 
causing a panic.” 

In the Jack Owens case (CTA Jour- 
nal, March 1960, page 15) the Court 
considered the 23 charges Owens 
had made in five of his letters pub- 
lished in the Lassen Advocate regard- 
ing his colleagues and the educa- 
tional program in Lassen County 
and found all 23 completely unsubstan- 


tiated. Would this not be considered 
“falsely shouting fire?” 

Owens stated at a meeting of the 
Public Forum in Susanville that “I 
have deliberately tried to create a 
crisis” (in education locally and else- 
where). With nothing to use but un- 
substantiated charges to gain this 
end, wouldn't this be considered 
“causing a panic’ in the frame of 
reference used by Justice Holmes? 

In considering whether Owens 
was actually deprived of his right to 
express his beliefs, however, let us 
consider the opportunities he had to 
make known his concerns about 
education in his community: 


School Photographers 


Association of. California 


WELCOMES 


ALL CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
TO SACRAMENTO, APRIL 10-13, 1960. 


COMPLETE ON THE SPOT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COVERAGE OF THIS CONFERENCE 


, ts 
Complimen!> 4 MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS ASSOC. OF CALIFORNIA 
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(wens admitted in court that he 
had not attended a board meeting in 
ove: a year although he was highly 
critical of its procedures during this 
time. A board member, concerned 
about Owens’ letters, invited him to 
bring his problems to the board. He 
chose not to do so. 


Administration 

The administration of the college 
and the district asked Owens to dis- 
cuss his concerns. He declined. 


Northern Section CTA 
Ethics Commission 


The Commission met with Owens 
on January 10 concerning the direc- 
tion his letters to the editor were 
taking. The minutes of this meeting 
reveal the following information: 
“Mr. Owens made known that he 
planned to continue his newspaper 
articles and Public Forum knowing 
full well that a group such as ours 
could never go along with him.” 
Sections IV 3, 7-£ and 8-d of the Code 
of Ethics were reviewed with him at 
this time. 


Susanville Secondary Teachers 
Association Professional 
Relations Committee 


The committee asked Owens to 
meet with it to discuss his public 
criticisms of the schools, and upon 
conclusion of its study submitted 
the following resolution in a commit- 
tee report to the membership: “Since 
Mr. Owens has failed to substantiate 
his charges concerning the Lassen 
Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege, in letters published in the Las- 
sen Advocate, it is the conclusion of 
the SSTA Professional Relations 
Committee that Mr. Owens has be- 
haved, in this instance, in an irre- 
sponsible and unethical manner.” 


Lassen Junior College Faculty 


The faculty of the junior college 
asked that Owens meet with them 
concerning his criticisms of the 
school and upon the conclusion of 
the meeting made the following re- 
por!. “A meeting of the faculty of the 
Lassen Junior College was held on 
Tuesday, March 10th. An attempt 
was made to discuss the specific rea- 
sons behind Mr. Owens’ recent arti- 
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cles concerning public education. 
Since Mr. Owens was unwilling to 
disclose these reasons to the faculty 
of the junior college, the faculty pre- 
fers it known that Mr. Owens’ views 
remain the property of Mr. Owens. 
Interested members of the public are 


* a suggestion bg 
we hope proves helpful 
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Fun to make. 
Fun to give. 












invited to examine the minutes of the 
aforementioned meeting.” This re- 
port was published in the Lassen 
Advocate. 


Superior Court of California 
Although the Court originally 





May basket fun 


Here are simple, easy-to-follow 
diagrams and directions for mak- 
ing this May basket. With only 
construction paper, scissors, and 
glue, your children are sure to be 
enthralled with this little handi- 
craft project. It fits in as some- 
thing delightfully purposeful for 
seatwork for class as a whole or 
for part of the class while the rest 
of the room is reciting. 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 

DIAGRAM 1—Cut construction paper 
5x9”. Measure XA, CX 114” and xD, 
XE 234"; draw lines DA, CE; cut 
along lines. Now mark B 414” from 
either side; draw lines BA, BC; fold 
along lines. Glue flaps. This is basket. 
See F: Cut paper 1 x 9” for handle. 
DIAGRAM 2 —Fold tip desired depth. 
DIAGRAM 3 —Open basket. Glue tip. 
Glue ends of handle to inside basket. 
NOTE: Use extra sturdy glue. 


zz 





When home catching up 


loose ends, see how the satisfying 
chewing and delicious lively flavor of 


Wrigley's EZZZZzz> Gum help you forget the day’s 
worry and pressure. The natural chewing 


helps you relax (and; aids digestion). 
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Professional Growth Through Travel 


See the Fabled Sights of 


EUROPE or SOUTH PACIFIC 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION (Central Coast Section) strongly believes the happiest travelers are those 
with a specific goal. EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL is TRAVEL WITH A PURPOSE with all the features of TRAVEL OR 
PLEASURE. 

CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION (Central Coast Section) EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL PROGRAM for 1960 
looks INTO rather than AT things. Each itinerary has been carefully planned by teachers who have traveled 
extensively to Europe and the South Pacific. Competent, experienced tour conductors. Complete orientation will 
assure a more interesting trip. 

COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, with the cooperation of CTA (Central Coast Section), will administer the EDUCA- 
TIONAL PHASE of the program and conduct special seminars. Both European and South Pacific Tours will be listed 
in the College of the Pacific's Summer Catalog and each will carry SIX UNITS OF GRADUATE CREDIT. 

At a reception after each seminar you will meet members of the teaching profession of countries you visit. 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC has selected the following tour directors: Dr. J. Marc Jantzen, Professor and Dean of 
the School of Education and Director of the Summer Sessions; Elliott Taylor, Director of Admissions and Director of 
Tours; Dr. John H. Sticht, Professor of Geography and Geology; Don Sheldon, Associate Superintendent of the 
Stockton Unified School District. 

CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION (Central Coast Section) is aware of the need to keep costs down. Both 
the European and the South Pacific Tours are well under the costs of comparable tours. 

Professional Growth Planning supported by Graduate Credits are a basis for you to apply for Income Tax 
Deduction, with special instruction provided. 


EUROPE 


57 DAYS YOU°LL NEVER FORGET 


LONDON, BERGEN, OSLO, STOCKHOLM, 
COPENHAGEN, AMSTERDAM, BRUSSELS, 
HEIDELBERG, MUNICH, ST. WOLFGANG, 
VIENNA, INNSBRUCK, PASSION PLAY, 
ZURICH, LUCERNE, LUGANO, MILAN, 
VENICE, FLORENCE, ROME, GENOA, NICE, 
GENEVA, PARIS. 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


A SUMMER SESSION AFLOAT 


with seminars in human and economic geography of the area. You 
will thrill to the grandeur of tropical sunsets and return with hun- 
dreds of unforgettable South Pacific impressions .. . 


to TAHITI 9 days aboard S.S. MARIPOSA 
in TAHITI 2 days 
to SYDNEY 8 days aboard S.S. MARIPOSA 
in AUSTRALIA 13 days including 4 days in Tasmania 
to AUCKLAND 1 day via air 
in NEW ZEALAND 11 days 


Receptions and seminars in current educa- 1 day via air 


tional trends in London, Bergen, Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Bonn, Munich, Vienna, Rome, 
Paris. 


Y 
1 day via air. (PAA or Qantas) 
Alternate return from Fiji to San Francisco 13 days aboard S.S. MON- 


EXTENSION ‘'A"’ to Helsinki, Leningrad, Moscow, Warsaw and Prague. 
Special seminar in Moscow. 

EXTENSION ‘'B" to Helsinki, Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, Tbilisi, 
Odessa, Black Sea Cruise, Istanbul and Athens. Seminars in Moscow, 
Istanbul and Athens. 

Transportation from and to New York City is via modern jet aircraft 
of PAA, TWA, Qantas, Air France, BOAC, KLM. 

Your cost for basic tour from and to New York including all trans- 
portation, all sightseeing, all hotel accommodations and meals, semi- 
nars and receptions, is only $1249, For EXTENSION “A” add $385 
and for EXTENSION ‘'B" add $600. 


TOUR DEPARTS NEW YORK JUNE 26 


now. No obligation. 
I am a member of 
Adventure 


Peseeseeeeeeeee eee e808 888229 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
CENTRAL COAST SECTION 
1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, California 
() Please send details of the CTA European Tour 
CL) Please send details of the CTA South Pacific Tour 


[] I am interested in the seminar [] for credit 


() To hold my priority, please enter my reservation 


TEREY with visits at Pago Pago and Hawaii en route. 


Tour departs San Francisco via fully air conditioned luxury liner S.S. 
MARIPOSA June 29 (Los Angeles June 30). Return August 19 by 
air, August 30 by sea. 


RATES start at $2170 depending on room availability. Stopover in 
HAWAII permitted without additional cost. 


S. S. MARIPOSA 
Ss. S. MONTEREY 


FOR BEST 
ACCOMMODATIONS 
RESERVE YOUR SPACE 
NOW 


not for credit 


Teachers Association 
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rulcd “truth” is not a defense against 
cha ges of unprofessional conduct, 
bot the panel and the Court deci- 
sion laid great stress on the fact that 
the statements and charges in the let- 
ters had no apparent basis in fact; 
that they were actually grossly un- 
true. In reacting to one of Owens’ 
charges, the Court stated: “It seems 
to me that said paragraph indicates 
that Mr. Owens was rather beside 
himself in working in a stratosphere 
above the ground, in his fancied 
mood as a crusader on education, 
dreaming and thinking of things that 
didn’t exist.” 


The expert panel established that 
Owens, as president of his associa- 
tion, in previous years had carried 
recommendations of the organization 
to the governing board and had 
been accorded not only a respectful 
hearing but acceptance of most pro- 
posals, including a recommended 
salary schedule. The association, act- 
ing on Owens’ behalf when he wasn’t 
considered for tenure at the end of 
his third year, prevailed upon the 
board to reconsider and grant him 
tenure. This too was accomplished 
through regular professional chan- 
nels. 


The panel determined that the 
channels used so successfully by 
Owens and the association in the 
past were still open, and found 
Owens unprofessional for not mak- 
ing an effort to use them before 
going to the public. The panel also 
found him unprofessional for his 
abusive and unsubstantiated criti- 
cism of his colleagues, board and the 
educational program. The Code of 
Ethics for California Teachers was the 
criterion. 


Gag rule for teachers? No! The 
panel determined that some of 
Owens’ letters were not unprofes- 
sional, leaving no doubt that teachers 
do have a right to write letters to 
a newspaper for publication. The 
panel and the Personnel Standards 
Commission are also cognizant of a 
teacher's responsibility and obliga- 
tion to children, parents, community, 
anc the profession in working for the 
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improvement of their educational 
program, and encourages them to do 
so, even aggressively, but endorses a 
direct approach to the public to 
achieve these improvements only 
after a conscientious effort has been 
made through professional channels. 


The Commission’s approval of 
Owens’ earlier practice of working 
through his local association points 
up the fact that the “chain of com- 
mand” is not the only professionally 
approved channel for such communi- 
cations. 


Owens had every opportunity to 
exercise his right to freedom of 
speech before the board of trustees, 
his colleagues, the community and 
the Superior Court of California. But 
in being held responsible for his ut- 
terances, as any person must, he 
could not establish there was a “fire” 
in the educational program of Las- 
sen county. 


—JAMES M. WILLIAMSON 
Personnel Standards Executive 


NEWS 


RALPH EDWARDS, famous tele- 
vision personality; Mrs. Beatrice 
Gudridge, assistant director of NEA 
press and radio relations division; 
and William Barton, CTA assistant 
governmental relations executive, 
were speakers at Southern California 
School Public Relations Conference, 
held March 25 at Los Angeles Stat- 
ler-Hilton hotel. 





FALL LEADERSHIP conference of 
CTA Southern Section, to be held 
September 23-25 at Camp Seeley, 
will require reservations during the 
month of May. Each local associa- 
tion will be allowed at least two 
delegates. 


“THANK YOU, MR. LEGISLA- 
TOR” was theme of CTA Bay Sec- 
tion’s legislative dinner in January at 
which Governor Edmund G. Brown 
gave inspired support to legislative 
effort on federal financing of schools. 
(CTA Journal, February, page 5) Ex- 
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FREE FOLDERS 
ON SIGHT-SEEING 
EVERYWHERE! 


Here’s the best of sight-seeing in the 50 
United States, Canada, Mexico, the Carib- 
bean Islands, and Central America. In 120 
cities and national parks, Gray Line Sight- 
seeing Companies offer ‘‘official’’ tours. 
You'll get more out of your trip when you 
“Go Gray Line.’’ Our expert guides see to 
that. Gray Lines’ big-windowed buses 
eliminate your driving, parking and map- 
reading problems, too. Concentrate on 
what you see. Learn more. Bring more 
‘‘home”’ to your students. Tell us where 
you're going and get your free folder. 





Modern deluxe Crown Coach, designed 
especially for Gray Line Sight-seeing. 
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The Gray Line 
Box 37 
Los Angeles 51, California 
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AIR AND SPACE 
EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


July 11 to August 6 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 


The fifth annual Air and Space Education 

Workshop will be offered for four weeks 

—July 11-August 6—at three locations: 
Portland Air Base, for the first three weeks, and 
the fourth week at the U. S. Naval Ordnance 
Test Station, China Lake, California, and the 
Edwards Air Force Base. 


WHAT THE WORKSHOP COVERS 

The workshop is designed to promote a 
better understanding of the place of avia- 
tion in relation to the economic, political, 
geographical, and social standards of our 
age. This workshop covers the latest de- 
velopments in aviation and in missile 


development. 

Elementary and secondary teachers and adminis- 
trators will find that knowledge gained in this activity 
will help them guide youth and adults to a better 
understanding of the vital role of aviation and space 
travel in the world of today and tomorrow. Toward 
this end the workshop includes: 

Meteorology, navigation, international problems in 
space travel and aviation; interesting youth in avia- 
tion, air power abroad, airway rules, interplanetary 
flight and community resources in aviation. 


SKILLED TECHNICAL STAFF 

Films, lectures, field trips and classwork 
at three different U. S. air and aero- 
ballistic bases by both educational and 
technical staffs. Six hours graduate credit. 
Registration on non-credit basis is also 
acceptable. 

Workshop staff will comprise leaders 
in the fields of aviation and education, 
including specialists of the aircraft in- 
dustry, Civil Air Patrol, U. S. Air Force 
and Navy, airlines and others. Some 
scholarships will be available. Registra- 
tion is limited. Students are entitled to 
housing, meals, and other facilities of the 
bases at minimum charge. Air transpor- 
tation between Portland and site of the 
last week’s session provided by the mili- 
tary establishment. 


For additional information contact: 
Robert J. Gridley, Coordinator of Workshops 


e 
Portland Summer Session 
Room 40 
1633 S. W. Park Avenue, Portland 1, Oregon 


Portland Summer Session is an activity of the 
General Extension Division, 
Oregon State System of Higher Education. 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 


ecutive Secretary Hugh Page re- 
viewed success stories in Bay Sec- 
tion legislative efforts. 


THIRTY ONE talented high school 
seniors from California will receive 
honor awards in the 19th annual 
Westinghouse Science Talent Search. 
Winners in the final competition 
went to Washington last month to 
vie for $34,250 in scholarships during 
a five-day Institute. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP 
Federation has 24,949 members, rep- 
resenting 5.6 per cent of the student 
bodies of 542 high schools. Sealbear- 
ers (four semester membership in- 
cluding senior year) number 5,597 
or 22.6 per cent of CFS members. 
Sixty nine per cent of schools re- 
cently surveyed furnish financial aid 
to CSF members. Advisers include 
teachers from all departments, prin- 
cipally teachers of academic sub- 
jects, counselors, and department 


heads. 
CTA SOUTHERN Section will de- 


cide on apportionment of its Coun- 
cil membership on April 1961 ballot. 
CTA-SS Council recently voted to 
limit its future size to 550 members. 


MARIN Schools Federal Credit 
Union was organized in February. 
There are now 1,083 credit unions 
serving teachers exclusively in the 
nation. 


RE-EVALUATING a study he made 
five years ago, Dr. Julio L. Borto- 
lazzo, president of College of San 
Mateo, spent parts of February and 
March in Italy on a Ford Foundation 
study directed by Dr. James B. Con- 
ant. Last year Dr. Bortolazzo jour- 
neyed to Liberia for an ICA study of 
vocational and technical education. 


FRANKLIN D. MURPHY, chancel- 
lor of the University of Kansas, was 
appointed March 16 to a similar post 
with the University of California at 
Los Angeles. Dr. Murphy, 44, will 
replace Dr. Vern O. Knudsen, who 
will retire July 1. 


PTA AND CTA representatives met 
March 18-20 at Asilomar to discuss 
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“The Role of the Classroom Tea: 

in the P.T.A.” Fifty-five classr: 
teachers selected from all k 
joined 45 PTA state board mem} 
including 21 district presidents, | 
the three day conference. Spea! 
included Mrs. P. D. Bevil of Sa: ra- 
mento, past president of CCPT ; nd 
safety chairman of NCPT; Arthur F, 
Corey, CTA executive secretary; and 
Mrs. Mary Stewart Rhodes, CTA 
president. Mrs. J. Frank Snowden, 
PTA president, said “Teachers in 
every local PTA play a vital part in 
the success of that unit. They repre- 
sent the ‘T’ in our organization. We 
must continue to strive for a close 
relationship and clear understanding 
of each other for the best interests of 
all children and youth.” 


MRS. C. H. CULBERTSON of Long 
Beach, first vice president of Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, has been nominated for 
president. Election will be held at 
the San Francisco convention May 
4.6. 


RONALD M. LAMBERT, chair- 
man of CTA’s Youth Activities and 
Welfare committee, is representing 
the Association at the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth, March 27 to April 2. A report 
was prepared by the committee out- 
lining policies approved by State 
Council in the area of the conference 
theme, “Lasting Values in a Chang- 
ing World.” 


JOHN MORLEY, columnist and 
newspaper correspondent, was guest 
speaker when the Los Angeles Ele- 
mentary Teachers Club honored 
members of the city board of educa- 


tion at a dinner at the Biltmore hotel 
March 21. 


PARENTS ARE RESPONSIBLE 
under law for damage to schools 
done by their children and may be 
required to make full restitution for 
acts of vandalism. This truth was 
pressed home by Charles R. Smoot, 
member of Los Angeles city boar | of 
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edi: ation, who is conducting a cam- 
paicn to increase vigilance against 
cos''y and irresponsible vandalism. 
Action was triggered by recent 
breaking of over 200 windows on a 
new construction project. 


PROGRAM details are now being 
publicized for the annual conven- 
tion of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers to be held 
May 22-25 in Philadelphia. 


KARL D. ERNST, head of the divi- 
sion of creative arts at Alameda 
County State College, will serve in 
1960-62 as first vice president of the 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, having completed a biennium 
as president. Alex H. Zimmerman, 
director of music education of San 
Diego public schools, is the new sec- 
ond vice president. Board of direc- 
tors includes Harold C. Youngberg, 
Oakland; Robert Holmes, Holly- 
wood. New president is Allen P. Brit- 
ton, school of music, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


ANNUAL MEETING of the State 
Council of Education will be held 
at Asilomar, Pacific Grove, April 8-9. 
All committees will meet Friday. 
Council will meet for its second gen- 
eral session Saturday morning to 
hear reports and consider other busi- 
ness. Election of three members of 
the board of directors is on the 
agenda. Terms expire for President 
Mary Stewart Rhodes and Member 
Mary Catherine Smith (who com- 
plete their second terms) and Jack 
Rees (who completes his third term 
and is not eligible for reelection). 
Delegates will be selected to NEA’s 
1960 Representative Assembly. 
Amendment to CTA bylaws (pub- 
lished in March CTA Journal, pages 
20-25) will be voted on. 


NEWHOUSE Communications Cen- 
ter, expected to become the world’s 
largest center for education and re- 
search in mass communications, is 


Turn to page 44 
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AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES ORIENT CRUISES 


Book passage into a new world! Six sunlit weeks aboard a great 
President Liner—sailing from San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Manila, Hong Kong, and Kobe. 


Go First Class for as little as $918 to Yokohama and back. Or take 
advantage of low-cost Economy Class travel. Fares in 4 and 8-berth 
family-style rooms start at $345 one way. See your Travel'Agent now 
or mail coupon below for more information. 


PLEASE RUSH ORIENT CRUISE LITERATURE. I'd like to know about: 


C First Class (Round the World Cruises CO Reduced Fare Orient 
DC Economy Class C Summer /Fall Orient Tours Holiday Cruises 


: CZ New York to California 
C) Cargoliners C) Sea/Air Itineraries & California to New York 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
GEV'Tannsosianienensenstanreneemeaindeinteaiiemnieneninaieiane 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
Thane —F beific Found the World. 


311 CALIFORNIA STREET, DEPT. P, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
American President Lines Offices: 
San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle « Chicago * New York * Boston * Washington, D.C. * Honolulu 












323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept CA- 
| . ep os 2 ALE 


Please send me: Nome 
:C) Mlustroted booklet “FRANCE” Addre 


... ‘ALL ABOARD” is 
more than a command— 
it’s an invitation to travel 
on the fastest most up-to- 
date trains in the world. 


In France, rail travel is the preferred way. 
No spot is inaccessible nor more than an 
overnight run from Paris. For those who 
want a leisurely and intimate view of the 
French countryside there’s always a train 
or railroad bus to accommodate them. 


For speed, comfort and punctuality the 
French National Railroads set a standard. 
Your Travel Agent can help you or 
write any of our offices for information. 


— Year ’round travel hit—1 TICKET— 13 COUNTRIES 








RAILROADS 





What minimum 
schooling is necessary 
to become a Doctor 

of Chiropractic? 

0 2 years 0 4 years 
Colleges accredited by the Cali- 
fornia Chiropractic Association 
and the State of California, re- 
quire a minimum of 4000 hours 
in class room, laboratory and 
clinic study. The standard four- 
year course has a curriculum 
that parallels the minimum re- 
quirements of the American 
Medical Association for Class A 
schools. 


Which of the following 
are recognized as 
physicians under the 
California Compensation 
Act? 

Om. OF de CO D.o. 
Doctors of Medicine, Doctors of 
Chiropractic, and Doctors of 
Osteopathy are all physicians 
under the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act of California. All 
employees covered by the Act 
are eligible for Chiropractic 
care and are entitled to ask for 
choice of doctor. Be sure your 
insurance is with one of the 
over 500 companies that recog- 

nize Chiropractic care. 


Write for free, new folder, 
“This Is Your Doctor 
of Chiropractic” 


CALIFORNIA 
CHIROPRACTIC 
ASSOCIATION 


2624 West 6th Street 
Los Angeles 57, California 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT 
CHIROPRACTIC? 


Here is another self-quiz to 
test your knowledge of the 
world's second largest heal- 
ing profession. Check your- 
self now! 


Is chiropractic limited to 
spinal manipulation? 

CO Yes (1 Ne 
Chiropractic treatment includes adjust- 
ment of ALL structures of the body. 
Also, Doctors of Chiropractic pioneered 
the study of vitamins and diets, and 
much of the physiotherapy equipment 
and procedures now used by all heal- 
ing professions. Chiropractors are the 
family doctors of today. 


To assure the best of health 
care, be sure your doctor dis- 
plays the above emblem of 
the California Chiropractic 
Association. The members are 
pledged to the highest ethical 
standards in the practice and 
advancement of the science 
of Chiropractic. 


Putting More Punch || 


By Johns H. Harrington 


OSSED under the educational 

microscope, instructional publi- 
cations developed by California 
school districts were examined criti- 
cally last May, when representatives 
from 46 county superintendents’ of- 
fices met in Sacramento. The three- 
day session was sponsored by the 
California Association of County 
Superintendents of Schools, and gen- 
eral chairman was Dr. Russell Tim- 
pany, superintendent of Santa Clara 
county schools. 

“The need for a comprehensive 
study of the total publications pro- 
gram was highlighted at this meet- 
ing,” pointed out Robert E. Browne, 
consultant in curriculum develop- 
ment for the State Department of 
Education. “Considered were prob- 
lems of overlapping, duplication, and 
gaps in statewide curriculum publi- 
cations as well as the question of 
setting up the machinery for a re- 
gional study of these problems.” 

A leader in the development of in- 
structional materials, the State De- 
partment of Education established a 
curriculum laboratory in 1955. After 
five years of operation, this agency's 
publication library has been ex- 
panded to include 5,000 courses of 


Dr. Harrington is editor of school 
publications, division of instructional 
services, Los Angeles city schools. 
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study, teacher guides, resource units, 
manuals, handbooks, and other re- 
lated materials. Open to school 
personnel engaged in curriculum de- 
velopment programs and_publica- 
tions, this is now the largest single 
collection of its kind in California 
and one of the largest in the 
United States. At present, Consult- 
ant Browne is preparing a bulletin 
outlining publication procedures 
used by cities and counties of varying 
sizes throughout the state. The guide 
will be a valuable supplement to the 
resources of the library. 


With this kind of interest demon- 
strated at the state level, undoubt- 
edly the local school publication 
efforts which have mushroomed 
throughout the country — bringing 
many worthwhile and time-saving 
contributions to public education— 
will have added encouragement for 
healthy self-examination. Districts 
which may have avoided or only 
half-heartedly entered this field may 
also re-evaluate its problems and re- 
wards. Much can be done at the 
local level to put more “educational 
punch” into school publications. An 
overview of the process and outlin- 
ing of certain procedures which have 
proved effective are included in this 
article. 

If a school system decides to de- 
velop instructional materials, the 
staff may be surprised at the amount 
of pedagogical talent availabie for 
leadership and for the other critical 
tasks essential to a successful pro- 
gram. Participation by teachers, su- 
pervisors, and principals is not only 
a fine professional service but also 
one of the best kinds of in-service 
education imaginable. Those who 
serve on publication committees will 
find themselves more up-to-date and 
generally informed in their fields or 
grade levels than ever before. 


Most school publications are de- 
Signed for teacher or staff use. 
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Among these are catalogs, courses 
of study, instructional or teaching 
guides, handbooks, manuals, reports, 
and the newsletter or house organ. 
However, other projects may include 
instructional kits and resource ma- 
terials for pupils, brochures for pro- 
fessional and other community 
groups, and leaflets for parents and 
others as interpretations of the ed- 
ucational program. 

“What, precisely,” one may ask, 
“are the purposes of school publica- 
tions?” 

Not intended to duplicate existing 
textbooks or other printed references, 
this type of vital instructional mate- 
rial is to: 

1. Bring teaching material up to 
date 

2. Elaborate upon topics essential 
to the instructional program 

3. Furnish information regarding 
local resources 

4, Interpret educational goals and 
means of achieving them to the 
public. 

An additional part of the publica- 
tions program is concerned with re- 
visions and new editions. A publica- 
tion to be revised is usually treated 
as a new project and is subject to the 
same detailed and painstaking devel- 
opment by representative commit- 
tees and staff members and to the 
same review and clearances by cur- 
riculum councils, staff, and Boards of 
Education. On the other hand, a new 
edition only means that information 
in the publication is brought up to 
date. 

“Why are new or revised local 
publications needed?” The answer, 
again, can be summarized briefly: 

1. Changes in state law affecting 
public school education, and particu- 
larly classroom teaching 

2. Changes in the rules and regula- 
tions of the local Board of Education, 
including its statement of policy for 
the instructional program which pro- 
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WORKSHOPS 


offered at 


PORTLAND 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


General Extension Division 
Oregon Siate System of 
Higher Education 
-..in addition to regular courses 


REGULAR SESSION WORKSHOPS 
1. Economic Education, June 20-July 15. 
6 hrs. grad. credit. Admission by applica- 
tion. $100-150 scholarships. 

2. Advanced Conservation, July 10-16. 2 hrs. 
undergraduate-grad. credit. Prerequisite 
basic conservation workshop. Admission by 
application. Timothy Lake, Mt. Hood Na- 
tional Forest. 

3. Conservation. 3 sections: July 24-30, 
July 31-Aug. 6, Aug. 7-13. 2 hrs. undergrad- 
uate-grad. credit. Admission by application. 
Scholarships. Hoodoo Ski Bowl. 

4. Conservation for Elementary Principals, 
July 10-16. 2 hrs. grad. credit. Admission by 
application. Scholarships. Hoodoo Ski Bowl. 
5. Bill of Rights Education, June 20-July 8. 
6 hrs. grad. credit. Problems of political 
and moral censorship. 

6. Air & Space, July 11-Aug. 6. 6 hrs. grad. 
credit. Admission by application. Scholar- 
ships. Portland Air Base; USNOTS China 
Lake and Edwards Air Force Base, Calif. 

7. Writers’ Conference, Aug. 1-12, non- 
credit. Workshops in fiction, non-fiction, 
juveniles and poetry. Prominent writers. 
Private criticism. 

8. Camping Education and Recreation, June 
20-July 15. 6 hrs. undergraduate and grad. 
credit. Includes on-the-job staff work in 
Willamette Valley Camps. 

9. Educational Television, June 20-July 15. 
3 hrs. grad. credit. Workshop includes de- 
velopment and staging of live programs. 
10. Dance (basic and advanced sections), 
June 15-30. Credit available. Instructor 
Jean Erdman. 

11. Photography (basic and advanced sec- 
tions), July 20-26, July 30-Aug. 7. 2 hrs. 
credit. Enlargement of perception through 
camera work. Instructor Minor White. 

12. Jazz Workshop. Non-credit. Interna- 
tionally known Marshall Stearns; his pri- 
vate collection of recordings. Name band 
and small groups. July 18-30. 

13. Education of the Gifted Child, July 20- 
July 15. 6 hrs. undergraduate and grad. 
credit. Lab. experiences using art and sci- 
ence materials. 

14. Special Education Programs. 6 hrs. 
grad. credit. Four-week workshops dealing 
with mental retardation, speech correction 
and hearing impairment. 

POST SESSION WORKSHOPS, Aug. 15-26, 
3 hrs. credit each. 

. Driver Education (basic and advanced). 
. Arithmetic. 

. Arts and Crafts for Teachers. 

. Adolescent Problems. 

. Recent Research in Reading. 

. Elementary School Science. 





Own Wh 





Write to: ROBERT J. GRIDLEY 
Coordinator of Workshops, Room 22 


PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
1633 S.W. Park Avenue 
Portland 1, Oregon 


Authorized by the Oregon State Board 
of Higher Education 


3. Expressions of need from te: ch- 
ers, supervisors, principals, cur::cu- 
lum councils, professional gro: ps, 


e LIBERAL ARTS and others. 
e TEACHER EDUCATION The administrator in charge of the 
e SCIENCE EDUCATION instructional program may refer a 


proposal for new local materia!s to 
an elementary or secondary curricu- 


lum council. These groups also in- 

1960 SUMMER SESSIONS clude a cross-section of school and 
one tee eenaen cones or te administrative staffs. The appropri- 
ate council will study a proposal 

COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC through committees and come up 
STOCKTON 4, CALIFORNIA with a recommendation. If the proj- 
; ect is endorsed, it will be assigned a 


© EXTENSIVE GRADUATE STUDIES © LATIN REFRESHER PROGRAM priority for completion, which is then 


approved or disapproved by the Su- 
¢ BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY WORKSHOP MUSIC — DRAMA — ART asiabeibonk mat teed ak Utah 


tion. 


' os am : > | vides the Board’s framework for cur- 
es riculum development 
a eee ay ! Ye or 


TWO FIVE-WEEK SESSIONS 


Although there are a number of 
JUNE 20 TO JULY 22 AND JULY 25 TO AUG. 26 


ways in which publications can be 


BIOLOGY INTERSESSION at Dillon Beach, June 13-19 developed, the process can roughly 


be divided into nine steps. The first- 

; ) | that of establishing need—has already 

FOR COMPLETE ee Perr ic - | been mentioned. Other phases of 

CATALOGUE IS peivci pleabdarsgin 8 octet + | publication development, although 

WRITE NOW TO Lahaina er si | varying with the type of project, are 
BADER ee Sak generally as follows: 


Planning. Specific objectives of the pub- 
lication are formulated in conferences with 
the staff and administrators. Then the ele- 
mentary or secondary curriculum council is 
asked to recommend a priority as men- 


~ AnAMS . Y — tioned. Objectives must be consistent with 

_ c state law, Board policy, and the school sys- 

= ' an tem’s instructional program. Another essen- 

10,000 SIGNS IN ONE ' : 4 tial of the planning phase is to establish a 
CHANGE YOUR MESSAGE IN MINUTES a completion date. Material is of no value 


Completely packaged including metal file & . “e 4 unless it will reach the classroom when 
box and 150 aluminum 6” letters ready ; needed. 


to install! Selecting of Personnel. Usually the staff 
STURDY ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION ... and administrator in charge consult with 


STEEL TRACKS cae , 

Ghates of baded eonnat eile Sek thes. Te oeL.F principals and others to select an outstand- 
White, Green, Yellow, Black, Brown, & \—_—ii ety ing person from the grade level or subject 
Mereon siSTa _ le field as project leader. Next comes selection 
GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED OR en of the committee to coordinate publication 
MONEY REFUNDED. ‘ - development with the aid of the leader and 
Delivery anywhere in USA within 10 days 9 L other staff members. This group then 
after receipt of order Sere chooses representative subcommittees and 


YOUR BERLOC IS SHIPPED COMPLETELY i 
arch 
ASSEMBLED READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. oe ae — 


BERLOC MANUFACTURING COMPANY ee ee ee oe 
13623 Crenshaw Blivd., Hawthorne 23, Calif. ri oa . wht eae a 1 a ” ve ie 
re >S 

TO ORDER: Send check or M.O. 25% deposit. Calif. Resid. add 4% state tax. Shipped | | ooo crit drafte, crooarstion of art work 
F.O.B. Hawthorne, Calif. (Weighs approx. 134 Ibs. per sq. ft.) Fill in coupon indicating : ie P er S 
choice of size and colors. ee and approvals, and other ‘ me 
CHECK SIZE: FILL IN COLOR CHOICE: — “a = ee oe 
( ) 8ft.x 45” — $169.50 Background in the local system. er pre iminary st P 

ni 5" § a are re-examination of publication objectives 

eo8 ad os ae 159.50 *Numerals and formulation of “ground rules” for the 

( ) 10 ft. x 45” — $179.50 Letters resolving of problems as -they are encoun- 
( ) 12 ft.x 45” — $199.50 * (Brown or Maroon not available for numbers) tered. This information is then disseminated 


to participants in the project. 


> oe ee le 


— 


Address 
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(taining Budget Authorization. Funds 
mu. be available for duplicating or pub- 
lish. ag of the material in the fiscal year that 
it is eady to go to press. Probably the big- 
gest problem, once the Board of Education 
has provided an allocation, is to assure that 
the project developers in the meantime do 
not expand content, art work, or other as- 
pects to such an extent that the original 
funds are no longer adequate. Sometimes 
such a problem may also arise because of 
failure to estimate accurately the cost of 
reproduction. Or the staff may fail to an- 
ticipate cost increases. These can also be 
disastrous. In Los Angeles, for example, 
printing costs went up 24 per cent in the 
period 1955-58. 

Preparing the Content. This step is, of 
course, the heart of school publication de- 
velopment. It includes formulation of a 
tentative outline consistent with objectives; 
conduct of research and collection of ma- 
terials; development of general format and 
preparation of illustrations; submittal of 
progress reports and preliminary drafts to 
committees and study groups; preparation 
of final drafts; thorough evaluation, includ- 
ing trial in “committee use” form at selected 
schools; tabulation and analysis of sugges- 
tions and criticisms; and making of revi- 
sions. 


Either through released-time, hiring of 
personnel on Saturdays or vacation periods, 
or some other means, teachers and other 
staff members must have adequate oppor- 
tunity to make substantial contributions. It 
is neither fair to the teacher nor to the 
project to expect the quality of performance 
necessary after a strenuous day of classroom 
duties. 


Obtaining Review and Approvals. If 
many clearances are necessary, a processing 
form may be used for guiding a final draft 
through this step. Spaces may be provided 
for signatures and dates of approval or 
review by supervisors, coordinators, cur- 
riculum councils, administrators, the super- 
intendent, and Board of Education. There 
may also be spaces for printing authoriza- 
tions after review and clearances of the 
manuscript and for other steps leading up 
to receipt and distribution of the final pub- 
lication. 


Reproducing of Project. School staffs 
which develop excellent instructional 
guides, handbooks, or other special class- 
room materials can still hit nasty production 
snags before their brain children get into 
print. A manuscript and art work must be 
completely ready for the printer, varitypist, 
or lithographer; and a qualified staff mem- 
ber must follow through with production. 

Presentation and Distribution. Perhaps in 
a comparatively small district the responsi- 
bility of introducing a publication to teach- 
ers and assuring its proper distribution can 
be accomplished more rapidly. But, in 
larg. systems, curriculum councils, profes- 
sional associations, institutes, workshops, 
anc other means must be used to their full- 
est ‘o assure the acceptance and under- 
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SIAN 


TU 


NH 
THE 


Monterey. Institute. of Fonoign Studios 


A Foreign Approach to Foreign Studies 


6th Summer Session June 24—August 12, 1960 


LANGUAGES AND CIVILIZATIONS OF FRANCE, GERMANY, 
ITALY, SPAIN AND RUSSIA. Intensive courses taught in the language 
by native instructors. 


POLITICAL ARTS AND RELIGION IN CIVILIZATION. (Comparative 
History, Human Geography, Comparative Law and International Economics. ) 
Consideration of Contemporary problems designed for Social Studies Teachers 
and for others who seek better understanding of our modern world. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


1. The Workshop for the Teaching of French, in French, which was so successful in 
the Summer Session of 1959 will be repeated. Daily practice teaching in a demonstra- 
tion high school class. 


2. Eleven (11) weeks Beginner Courses in French, Russian, Spanish and German 
(Special Session June 20 to September 2). 
Classes will be limited to ten students each. 
Graduate and Undergraduate Credits may be earned. 
Accommodations in language houses available. 
Campus: Mission San Carlos Borromeo, Carmel-by-the-Sea 


Apply: Admissions Office 


THE MONTEREY INSTITUTE OF FOREIGN STUDIES 


P.O. BOX 1522, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone: FR 2-3560 


-S& 
watch your a 


PRIMARY PUPILS 
respond to 


Picture -Language 
4 Marking 


Marking papers with 
RUBBER-STAMP ILLUSTRATIONS 


@ makes corrected papers interesting to children 
Ab. @ encourages pride and desire for improvement 
Very Good @ saves time, simplifies teachers’ comments 


PICTURE-LANGUAGE expresses criticism in the child's language . . . 
brings pupil and teacher closer in the desire for improvement and 
character building. 

Dozens of schools have proved the practical value of SUMMIT RUBBER 
STAMP SETS. Prove their helpfulness in your school, without obligation. 
Thousands in use in schools ° ° 

all over the country. 1 Kit $4.50 3a 6 Kits $3.95 Ea. 

FREE Extra Stamp Pad (Green Ink) for each kit 


Careless 


when money accompanies order. f 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED / 
SEND COUPON NOW VY 


SUMMIT INDUSTRIES 


P. O. BOX 607 «+ Highland Park, Ill 


() SEND SET OF 6 RUBBER STAMPS, INK PAD, 

RACK plus EXTRA STAMP PAD. ENCLOSED IS $4.50 
[) SEND SIX KITS AT $3.95 EA. TOTAL $23.70 
CL) SEND KIT 1 WILL PAY IN 10 DAYS OR RETURN KIT 


for 10 Days FREE! 


Complete set includes 6 Illus- 
trated Stamps, Ink Pad and 
Desk-Top Stamp Display Rack. 
Return Set in 10 days if not 
fully satisfied! 


Name 

TU isnt acne tia 
iii ccirccacninnntapiecnei ee cings Oe 

School. Grade. 





JUNI ULV 


NAC 








Combine 

an inexpensive vacation 

and a profitable summer course 
at the 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Scholarships for art teachers 
Accommodations for single students and 
married couples in beautiful new 
residence hall 


Write for bulletin 
California College of Arts and Crafts 
5212 Broadway, Oakland 


CARIBBEAN — $695 


Sail June 25 from S.F. or 26 from L.A. See 
Panama, Jamaica and spend one week in 


Bermuda at Princess Hotel. Fly home—all 
for $695. 


EUROPE — $1495 
JAPAN — $1195 
Ask for free folders 


Bilton Cnurs P.0. Box 1007 


Vallejo, Calif. 


GROUP PROFITS 


Schools, church groups, 
women's clubs, etc., 
interested in earning 
45 cents profit on each 
$1 sale of attractive 
Gift Tie Ribbons. Also 
complete line of gift 
wrapping pocpers. 
Write for FREE sample 
brochure today. 


O & W GIFT TIE 


7132 Knowlton Place, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
Dept. 28-X 
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standing of the material in the schools. 
Otherwise, the tremendous investment of 
staff and faculty time and of funds in pub- 
lication development and reproduction will 
be lost. The pupil and the instructional pro- 
gram are not benefited unless the teacher, 
with the help of the principal and super- 
visor, makes full use of instructional ma- 
terial. 


Making an Evaluation. Like the develop- 
ment of curriculum, the process of publica- 
tion appraisal is continuous and begins with 
its first presentation and distribution. Evalu- 
ation is often the springboard for later edi- 
tions or revisions of the same material as 
well as for determining the need for other 
instructional projects. An appraisal form 
may be included in a publication at the 
time of its distribution. Or evaluation cards 
or check lists may be circulated separately. 
Discussion at meetings, institutes, and work- 
shops will also contribute to appraisal. After 
evaluations have been classified and re- 
corded, an appraisal inventory and sum- 
mary are prepared. These are subject to 
examination and analysis by the committee 
in charge as it formulates recommendations 
for future editions or revisions. Thus, the 
publication cycle is completed by setting of 
the educational stage for additional—or bet- 
ter—instructional materials. 


When a school publication aimed at as- 
sisting the educational program meets such 
requirements as have been described here, 
professional staffs may be assured that funds 
are well spent. For, under these circum- 
stances, educational gaps which may have 
existed in the classroom are filled; those 
participating in curriculum and publication 
development have benefited immeasurably 
through in-service education; and the 
teacher has found more opportunity in the 
classroom to assist pupils with the learning 
process, thanks to time saved in lesson re- 
search and to the high caliber of the local 
school publications which have been de- 
veloped. 


Te Margin 


AMERICAN BOOK publishing during 
1959 saw an increase of 11 per cent over 
1958. Three hundred and sixty-eight new 
books on education were published, as com- 
pared with 276 the previous year. Three 
paperback publishers, Pocket Books, New 
American Library, and Ballantine Books, 
reported the best years, business-wise, they 
ever had. It is discouraging to note, though, 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO 


SAVE 15% 


OF YOUR TEXTBOOK APPROPRIATION 


EVERY YEAR? 


Tests made in schools all over 
the country PROVE one star- 
tling point! By CONSISTENTLY 
using HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
you can extend the life of your 


textbooks up to three years. 


Get the HOLDEN Habit— 


It PAYS! 


HOLDEN PATENT 
BOOK COVER CO., INC. 


Springfield, Mass. 


FLYING COLLEGE 


ELEVENTH 


SEASON SUMMER TOURS 


1. Around the World $2090 
. South America 
. Middle East 
. Europe (3 tours) 
. Africa 
. Russia 


Write to: PROF, H. E. TARBEiL 
51 North Third St. Easton 2, Pa. 


— 
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SHAKESPEARE 
FESTIVAL 
& RENAISSANCE INSTITUTE 
Pour great plays in reper- 
tory with short-term 
courses in Tudor drama, 
history, arts and staging. 
College credit. 
July - September 1960 


Box 27 Ashland, Oregon 


FOR THAT 
NATURAL FEELING... 


WEST COAST 
NATURE SCHOOL 


at 
¢ LASSEN NAT'L PARK 
* YOSEMITE NAT'L PARK June 19-24 
* ASILOMAR June 26-July 1 


the out-of-doors is your textbook 

as you study trees, birds, geology, 

flowers with outstanding 

instructors 

afternoon trips to special points 

of interest 

evening talks, fun, and 

relaxation 

ONE UNIT COLLEGE CREDIT FOR EACH 
5-DAY SESSION 


for further information write 


WEST COAST 
NATURE SCHOOL 


June 12-17 


TOURS 
2090 


ELL San Jose State College 
) 2, Pa. San Jose 14, California 
ril 1960 CTA Journal, April 1960 





that increased production, and other costs, 
are forcing paperback prices higher. Few 
25c books are available, 35c being standard 
low-price on the list, with some publishers 
planning paperbacks carrying prices of 
more than two dollars. 


Educational publisher, Allyn and Bacon, 
publishes a series of reading bulletins pre- 
pared by authorities in the field. Current 
issue is “Teaching Reading to Intellectually 
Gifted Children” by Dr. Merle B. Karnes, 
Director of Special Education in the Cham- 
paign (Ill.) Community Unit Schools. The 
A&B Reading Bulletin is published five 
times a year. 

NEA PUBLICATIONS 

When You're Teaching Adults is the title 
of a handbook which deals with specific 
problems and solutions involved when deal- 
ing with adult students. Price is 40c, from 
National Association of Public School Adult 
Educators, NEA, Washington. 


Volume 1, No. 1, of NEA’s bulletin offer- 
ing clearing-house service on the Project on 
the Academically Talented was issued early 
this year. Price is 25c a copy, with discounts 
available. In the listing of such programs 
throughout the country, Sacramento, San 
Diego and Torrance, California, are out- 
lined for evaluation. 


NEA Department of Rural Education 
has published Vocational Education for Rural 
America, which attempts to set some guide- 
lines for meeting expected growth in rural 
schools, and at the same time better prepare 
rural youth and adults for living in an in- 
creasingly specialized world. 354 pages, $4. 

NCTEPS has published The Education of 
Teachers: Curriculum Problems, covering 
some of the recommendations of representa- 
tives of nine major educational associations 
which met at University of Kansas, June, 
1959. These include provision of a compre- 
hensive program of general education in 
the student’s first two years of college and 
raising teacher certification standards. 464 
pp., $3.50. The Kansas meeting was the sec- 
ond of three national TEPS conferences on 
the education of teachers, the last of which 
is to be held at San Diego State College in 
June this year covering “Roles of Certifica- 
tion and Accreditation.” 


The 1960 Yearbook of AASA is Profes- 
sional Administrators for America’s Schools, 
devoted to a thorough exploration of its 
subject. Based upon two years of study by 
a commission of distinguished school admin- 
istrators and upon the general research and 
activity of the last decade in the profession- 
alization of school administration, the book 
reports for the first time: a nationwide 
survey of the career patterns of school 
superintendents; an analysis of present-day 
academic and professional preparation of 
superintendents; a review of present pro- 
grams for preparing school administrators 
in more than 250 colleges and universities; 
and a study of the in-service growth of 
administrators. 310 pp., $5. This book, inci- 
dentally, is handsomely bound and de- 
signed. 


HUMAN RELATIONS WORKSHOP 


The Saint Louis University Work- 
shop in Human Relations and 
Group Guidance will be held in 


LISBON, PORTUGAL. 


This will include a ten-day trip 
through Spain. Dates July 31 to 
August 31, 1960. 


Six Credit Hours— 
Total Cost $988.00. 


A “‘live-in'' workshop where students and staff 


live and work in the modern air-conditioned 
Hotel Eduardo Vil. 


Cost covers travel from New York to Lisbon 
and return; room, board, tuition, field trips and 
a ten-day bus trip (which includes board) 
through Spain. 
Instruction is in English by the 
Saint Louis University staff. 


For further information write to 


Trafford P. Maher, S.J., Ph.D., 
Director 

Department of Education 

Human Relations Center 


221 North Grand Boulevard 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 20 to July 29; August 1 to August 27 


Distinguished faculty offers graduate and under- 
graduate courses leading toward degrees, creden- 
tials, and professional advancement. Comfortable 
rooms are available on campus. University is near 
Convention meetings and headquarters. 


For Bulletin SS-2 write to: 
Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7 


ree ee 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


1960 Summer Session 


Emphasis on regional and 
Far Eastern studies 


Distinguished resident and visiting faculty 


Write Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


Honolulu 14 | 
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JUNE 20 TO JULY 29 
Strong Education program 
Workshops, institutes, conferences 
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YEAR ‘ROUND 


AIR TOURS 


See more cities, more color 
every day of the year... with 
Pacific Northern, THE AIRLINE 

THAT KNOWS ALASKA BEST. Wide 
choice of tours as low as 
$122.50 from Seattle-Tacoma. 


See your PNA travel 
agent or write for 
colorful tour folders 
and vacation bro- 
chures 


DEPT. CTA 


PACIFIC : 
NORTHERN 
AIRLINES 
The rlaska Flag [ine ® 
1223 - 4th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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28th Annual 


INSTITUTE OF NATURE STUDY 
AND CONSERVATION 
at Santa Barbara 
August 1-13 


University of California Extension 
129 E. Carrillo Street 
Santa Barbara, California 
Please send me complete information on 


the 1960 Institute of Nature Study and 
Conservation at Santa Barbara. 


Name 


CIVIC EDUCATION 


Michigan State University has published 
a 1958-59 supplement to Civic Education in 
the United States which is a directory of 
organizations engaged in civic education. 
Both volumes are now available from the 
Bureau of Social and Political Research, 
Michigan State, East Lansing. Civic Educa- 
tion is $3, the Supplement $2; or the set for 
$4. Teachers of social studies, civics and 
related subjects will find in these books 
scores of programs and program suggestions 
for classroom use. Many of the organiza- 
tions described make useful materials avail- 
able for classroom purposes. 


Teaching Alcohol Education in the Schools, 
published by Macmillan, gives facts, figures 
and methods to teach this health area from 
the grades through the senior year of high 
school. 190 pp., $3.20. 


Rutgers University Press offers another 
book on the subject: Alcohol Education for 
the Layman, a selected and annotated bibli- 
ography. 166 pp., $5. 


ECONOMICS 


Ten years of preparation have gone into 
the publication of Basic Economics, by L. C. 
Michelon in collaboration with Richard T. 
Thornbury and Associates of the Industrial 
Relations Center, University of Chicago. 
Complexities of the economic system are 
presented in a refreshingly clear and 
straightforward manner. 223 pp., $3.75. 
World Publishing Company, Cleveland. 


Advertising in America edited by Poyntz 
Tyler, is a collection of advertising success 
stories, advertising history, and a series of 
arguments for and against it as a social 
force. 214 pp., $2.50. Publisher is H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York. 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


—Qualifications and Teaching Loads of 
Mathematics and Science Teachers; Circular 


No. 575. 70c. 


—Small Schools Are Growing Larger, a 
statistical appraisal; OE-36001, Circular No. 
601. 20c. 


—Teacher Turnover in the Public Schools, 
1957-58; OE-23002. 30c. 

U.S.O.E. publications should be ordered 
from Supt. of Documents, U.S. Govt. Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


New publications in the Rinehart Educa- 
tion Pamphlets include: A Handbook for the 
New Teacher, by Willard Abraham, chair- 
man, dept. of special education, Arizona 
State University; and Case Studies in School 
Supervision, by Everett, Downing & Leavitt. 
Each of the above booklets cost $1, may be 
ordered from Rinehart and Company, 232 
Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


GENERAL 


Adults as well as children, can learn 
something from The World of Wonderful 
Difference, an imaginative blend of light 
verse and charming illustrations on all the 
differences there are in the world . . . espe- 
cially the difference among people, in race, 
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ATTENTION 
SCIENCE TEACHERS! 


Announcing our new manual of Ex- 
periments for Introduction to Atomic 
and Nuclear Physics adapted for 
Use by High Schools 


Partial Contents: 


. Electroscopes for detection and measure- 
ment of small charges and currents. 


. Demonstration of the photo-electric ef- 
fect using the Braun electroscope. 


. Production of X-rays. 
- lonization. 
. Experiments on radioactivity. 


. list of equipment. 


—Ask for a free copy— 


J. KLINGER SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


82-87 160th St., Jamaica 32, N.Y. 
Telephone Olympia 7-0335 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for the young 
in spirit who don't want to be herded around. Also 
shorter trips. Budget priced. 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box S$ Pasadena, California 


SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITY 

We need men or women teachers to show new Mot* 
the original Babee-Tenda® feed-and-play Safety ©*ai 
and other nationally advertised Babee-Tenda®) So‘e 
Products. Pleasant work with good income. Can 
developed into profitable summer time or retiree 
business. Car necessary. Write for complete info 
tion to: 

R. G. MACPHERSON, Vice President, Sales 

BABEE-TENDA®) CORP., METROPOLIS, ILL. 





izion, ethnic background and cultural 

acitions. Author is Hans Guggenheim; 
lisher, Friendly House, 65 Suffolk Street, 
‘ York 2. $2.50. 


Kandom House, in April, publishes The 
ovimunist Party of the Soviet Union, by 
Leonard Shapiro, advertising it as the “first 
complete history of the Russian Communist 
Party ever written in the western world.” 
7.50. 

In April 1959, This Week published a list 
of books selected by Clifton Fadiman, sug- 
gesting a lifetime reading plan. The list 
drew so many inquiries that Fadiman’s pub- 
lishers suggested a book, following the same 
lines. This month The Lifetime Reading Plan 
will be published, a guide to 100 books and 
authors, from Homer to Hemingway. 318 
pp., $3.75. World Publishing Company, 
Cleveland. 


Fearon Publishers, San Francisco, offers 
California, Land of Contrast, covering this 
state’s history, geography, resources, gov- 
ernment and problems. Intended as a high 
school text. Author is Donald R. Kloes. 
328 pp., $5. 

Conclusions of the 64 American school 
administrators who toured the Soviet Union 
in October 1959 are available in NEA pub- 
lication, A Firsthand Report on Soviet Schools. 
The 63-page report indicates that Russian 
education is often not what it seems to some 
critics of American public schools. Single 
copies of the report (at $1, with discounts 
on quantity orders) may be ordered from 
Publication Sales, NEA. 


For those who are interested, Admiral 
Rickover’s book, Education and Freedom, 
will be available as a paperback after April 
15, at $1.25. 

—V.L.T. 


ra 


Television, radio, films— 


power fools for learning 


MAJOR GENERAL J. B. Medaris, retir- 
ing from the U. S. Army after 37 years’ 
active service, has been elected Chairman 
of the Board of Electronic Teaching Lab- 
oratories of Washington, D.C. Electronic 
Teaching Laboratories are makers of school 
laboratory furniture, including language 
laboratories. 

‘he 87th convention of the Society of 
Motion Picture and Television Engineers is 
scheduled for May 1-7 at the Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles. Theme will be “New 
T hniques for Films, Television and Video 

es. 
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OUR WORLD HISTORY 


History from a new viewpoint emphasizing the cultures of man! 
OUR WORLD HISTORY, in clear and graphic style, covers the ad- 
vance of civilization in every country from the Stone Age to Khrush- 
chev. It deals with every vital activity of man from industry, agricul- 
ture, and commerce to science, art, and government. Current problems 
such as atomic energy, the conquest of outer space, the rise of na- 
tionalism in Asia and the Near East are discussed. Handsomely illus- 
trated, over 350 pictures and a 16-page, built-in atlas. 


Workbook, Unit and Final Tests, Teachers’ Manual 


Descriptive Circular 345 


2550 Hanover St. 
Palo Alto 


Study amid Oregon’s stimulating 
scenic settings this summer. This is 
big, unhurried country—a wide land 
of natural beauty and calm—a per- 
fect realm for both study and relax- 
ing vacation adventures. 

Choose from a broad variety of 
courses at any of six accredited cam- 
puses throughout the state. Curricula 
in all field of study, including spe- 


6 CAMPUS CHOICES 
6 EIGHT-WEEK SESSIONS 
JUNE 20 to AUGUST 12 

University of Oregon 

Portland Summer Session 

Southern Oregon College 

Oregon State College 

Oregon College of Education 

Post Session — August 15-August 26 
Eastern Oregon College 
Authorized by the Oregon State 
Board of Higher Education 


—a.. - 


cial workshops and seminars, are 
scheduled for the undergraduate, 
graduate and special student. Dis- 
tinguished visiting educators and 
outstanding lecturers will supple- 
ment able campus faculties. 
Surround yourself with nature’s 
calm and outstanding educational 
environment. Come to cool, green 
Oregon in the Summer of ’60. 


—CLIP AND MAIL NOW lew 


Summer Sessions — Room C 

P. O. Box 1491 © Portland 7, Oregon 

Please send complete information on Summer Session 
at the campus checked below. 

Name 

Street. 

Ci inerrant ees 


Oo — of Oregon, (Oregon College of 
Oregon State Coll ane 
ege, m Oregon 
Dore nee College, Ashland 
(Portland Summer DL Eastern Oregon 
Session, Portland College, La Grande 





TAPE RECORDINGS 

More than 1,200 educational tape record- 
ings endorsed by Los Angeles County Board 
of Education are now available nationally 
to schools through Magnetic Tape Dupli- 
cators, 7925 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 
47. The library of tapes is catalogued in a 
23-page booklet which may be purchased 
for 50c from the distributing firm. 

As a different visual aid in the study of 
French, a New Jersey instructor has made 
up a colored map of France which illus- 








trates and locates various regional costumes 
of that country. Price is $2.25, with 50c 
discount if ordered before June 1, from 
Valentine Tonone, P.O. 882, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


FILMS, FILMSTRIPS 


Newest filmstrips in the Filmstrip House 
series on English grammar and composition 
cover “Composition” in a set of four strips. 
Filmstrip House is at 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 


Announcing —California books for California schools 


Suis 
Oooh 


Sunset Junior Books have been created with the same 
care that goes into Sunset Books. Four years of inves- 
tigation with California teachers and librarians went 
into their preparation. They have been written by and 
checked by many California educators and are in- 


tended for use in the 4th grade. Vocabulary and con- 
cepts are carefully aimed at medium fourth grade reading level. Accuracy 
and interest have been the watchwords in the development of these books. 


We hope you like them. 
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Rodeo Days by Elizabeth Clemons 


Young Ranchers 


by Lucile M. Nixon 


Illustrated with beautiful, unposed action photos 
by Sunset editors Litton and Coleberd. 

Presented in story form about the lives of a boy 
and girl, this book combines excitement with a 
wealth of detailed facts. How and why a roundup 
takes place, what happens, what everyone does, how 
horses and cattle are cared for, the meaning and 


use of ranch equipment, hayrides, 
etc. California children will gain a 
wealth of accurate knowledge from 
reading this book. 


Sturdy cloth bindings 
Visible reinforcing 
Profusely illustrated 
8” x 9” 
$2.95 
4th Grade level 


Illustrated with many beautiful full color and black and white paintings by J. N. Swanson. 
Why do horses buck? Do they buck when they are not in a rodeo? Where do the cowboys 
come from? How do they train for rodeos? How are they paid? How do you know who 
wins an event? Here is the complete story told with accuracy and action. Young readers 
can be certain of authenticity in this book—down to the last cinch, spur and buck! 


By the Publishers of Sums? Magazine 


Menlo Park LANE BOOK COMPANY California 





Los Angeles teacher Robert E. Lee js 
the producer of a new sound filmstrip ‘it 
entitled “Living in Mexico Today.” ‘he 
complete kit costs $65, consists of sc ven 
Eastman color filmstrips, seven dual-|.n- 
guage LP recordings and a guide book'\et. 
Further information from Studyscopes, !.0, 
Box 46128, Hollywood 46. 


“Sound Recording for Motion Pictures” 
is a 10 min., 16 mm. film which illustrates 
the basic problems of recording sound, and 
suggests techniques for their solution. Rental 
or purchase through A/V Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


EDUCATIONAL RADIO & 
TELEVISION 


Applications for 1960 grants-in-aid from 
NETRC and NAEB will be accepted 
through May 1. These applications are to 
be for a grant to help produce a series of 
educational radio programs for adult or 
school audiences. Full information on ap- 
plications from National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, 14 Gregory Hall, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

January-February issue of NAEB Journal 
contains an article by Stanley T. Donner, 
Director of Radio and Television at Stan- 
ford University, on the “Curriculum Dilem- 
ma” of the student of broadcasting. Other 
articles include “UHF-TV Translators,” by 
Ben Adler, president of Adler Electronics, 
and a panel discussion on “Has the Intellec- 
tual Failed TV?” 

The closed-circuit television program at 
San Diego State is described in the Febru- 
ary issue of Educational Screen and Audio- 
visual Guide by Robert R. Nardelli, prin- 
cipal of the Campus Laboratory School at 
San Diego State. The article includes a 
description of facilities, the instructional 
program, faculty, lessons, preparation of 
cnildren, and conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. 

Open- and closed-circuit television in- 
struction, as well as in-service teacher train- 
ing via a commercial station is described in 
the February issue of I/linois Education, offi- 
cial publication of Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation. The area described is Chicago. 


COMMERCIAL RADIO AND TV 


Television Is Yours claims the handbook 
for listener-viewers published by National 
Association for Better Radio and Television 
(NAFBRAT), the group devoted to securing 
better programs and abolishing undesira- 
bles. Contains information on forming lis- 
tener-viewer groups and where to lodge 
protests. $1 from NAFBRAT, 882 Victoria 
Avenue, Los Angeles 5. 


“The Intelligent Parent,” which ran for 
42 weeks on Los Angeles television, re- 
turned to the air over KCOP, Channel 13, 
Los Angeles, on February 12. The program 
is an informal discussion program featuring 
community leaders and experts in such 
fields as art, music, education, government. 
Mrs. Florence Thalheimer, president of the 
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Beve ly Hills Board of Education, conducts 
the series. 

“Tie Secret of Freedom,” over NBC net- 

work Sunday, February 28, was an out- 
spoken story that will have many compla- 
cent citizens—including teachers—searching 
uneasy consciences and asking, “Am / like 
that?’ The play, by Pulitzer Prize-winner 
Archibald MacLeish, was written especially 
for television, and has received enthusiastic 
NEA support. 

In gentler mood, MacLeish appeared on 
the opening show of CBS series “Reading 
Out Loud,” reading poems of Walter de la 
Mare to his grandchildren. This series 
should not be missed! Forthcoming shows 
will present Eva LeGallienne (April 12) 
reading “The Ugly Duckling,” Jose Ferrer 
(April 19) reading “Huckleberry Finn,” 
Eleanor Roosevelt (April 26) with “Just So 
Stories,” and Harry Belafonte (May 3) read- 
ing a Jamaican folk tale. 

CBS has announced a Civil War Series 
to begin in the fall of 1960. Joseph Krum- 
gold will produce, and American Heritage 
magazine and its editor, Bruce Catton, are 
expected to collaborate. Another CBS series 
scheduled to start this fall is “Tomorrow,” 
one-hour programs in prime evening time 
devoted to showing new developments in 
science and technology and how they af- 
fect the lives of people everywhere. “To- 
morrow” will be produced by CBS News in 
association with Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in recognition of M.I.T.’s cen- 
tennial celebration in 1961. 


Among NBC shows receiving Freedoms 
Foundation awards were “Life in the Thir- 
ties” and “Meet Mr. Lincoln,” both from the 
Project 20 series. Forthcoming Project 20 
program will be “Mark Twain’s America,” 
on April 22nd. 


Other NBC programs to watch will be: 
“Cradle Song,” Hallmark Hall of Fame, 
April 10; DeGaulle in Washington, April 
22, DeGaulle U.S. Tour, April 28. “Ameri- 
can Heritage” on April 10 will cover An- 
drew Carnegie. 


BERT FELLOWS... 
(Continued from page 19) 

very seriously. Through the years he 
is called on by students for advice 
and help on school, family, and finan- 
cial problems. His graduates have a 
strong feeling of loyalty toward their 
alma mater and they prize the educa- 
tion which led to responsible posi- 
tions in industry.” 

A group of graduates in the San 
Francisco area, including McPeak 
and Paul Ruff, the Jozrnal operations 
representative, have formed an 
alumni unit. The young men have 
started an alumni scholarship fund, 
give advice to instructors and stu- 
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dents on curriculum and electives, 
and sponsor an annual workshop to 
bridge the gap between school and 
employment. 


Bert Fellows was born in Kansas 
City, Missouri, and the family moved 
to Henryetta, Oklahoma, in the 
early days where his father, Harry, 
operated a country newspaper and 
publishing company. He and his 


brothers became “printer's devils,” 
then journeymen. They learned to 
operate the “snappers” and to de- 
liver papers on horseback. Coming to 
California in 1934, Bert worked his 
way through the depression years, 
holding short-term jobs as machinist 
and foreman in 22 Southern Califor- 
nia towns. The publishers he met 
then became his friends and applaud- 


Do Your Maps Have “FEEL APPEAL?" 


ade: 


Are 
Curious 
Fingers 
Reaching 
to Touch 


Your 
Maps? 


It’s a well-known fact that students young and old are eager to touch something new and 
unusual. Unfamiliar objects become at once a magnet for curious fingers. They want to 


learn—to discover—to FEEL! 


NOW the AERO True Relief maps have given you a very real object to tempt eager 
fingers. AERO Maps are intriguing to every learner—everywhere. AERO Maps have ir- 


resistible ‘‘FEEL APPEAL.” 


Are Your Students “FEELING” the AERO Maps? 


When AERO Maps were first developed 
their authors thought primarily of catching 
only the eye. These maps were to make map 
reading alone a new exhilerating pleasure. 


Thus was developed the third dimension in 
AERO Maps. Their readability and beauty 
had never before been attained. Their eye 
appeal is immense. 


Thousands of learners proclaimed their 
teaching qualities. Their graphic portrayal of 
mountains, canyons, basins, plateaus, bays, 
river systems is unmatched by any other 
map system. 


All your students deserve the 


But unexpectedly AERO has discovered a 
new interest in viewers—the desire to touch 
and handle the AERO Relief Maps. Uncon- 
sciously viewers approach these maps with 
outstretched curious fingers. Young and old 
—they all do it. They’re anxious to learn 
through the touch. AERO Maps truly have 
the ‘Feel Appeal’’ that means so much to 
the teacher. 

And don't hesitate to let your learners han- 
dle these waterproof washable plastic maps. 
Remove any soil with soap and water. These 
remarkable maps will never lose their ‘‘Feel 
Appeal."’ 


Best—they deserve maps with 


“FEEL APPEAL.” 


California Representatives: 


Charles W. Nutting 
849 Contra Costa Ave. 
Berkeley 7, Calif. 


Dr. O. D. Adams 
703 Market St. 


; Name 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 


Ed J. Falkenstein 
1024 Nutwood Ave. 
Fullerton, Calif. 


: Gentlemen: Please send us more information about AERO 
: Plastic Relief Maps with “FEEL APPEAL.” 


t 
a School 


t Position 
: Address 
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t Ed J. Falkenstein 
' 1024 Nutwood Ave. 
‘ Fullerton, California 
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RENT A TRAILER 


this summer! 
On-the-spot rental for a carefree vacation! Low vaca- 
tion rates in beautiful Sierras: June Lake-Bishop-Crowley 
Lake-Big Bear. Reserve early, avoid disappointment. 
FREE colorful brochure gives complete details. 


HAPPY TIME TRAILERS °,.°:.°°%.217?7 


Ventura, Calif. 


EUROPE 


Jet Flight—First Class Hotels 
OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY—1960 


(Space confirmed—Extras for sale) 
64 days, including GREECE 
$1888 from California 


DREWES TOURS 
10804 Ashby Avenue, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation with 
professors from Stanford University and Guadalajara, 
in Mexico, July 4—Aug. 12, art, folklore, geography, 
history, language & literature courses. Tuition, board 
& room, $240. Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 


EUROPE 


69 days 16 countries 
Custom-planned itinerary - Escorted 


Berlin! Passion Play! Fiords! Festivals! Jet departure 
June 18. FULL PRICE $1971. Folder on request. 


CONRAD TOURS 320.20 tin'sc1i93) 


; = 
Summer Sessions 


June 20 to July 22 
July 25 to August 26 


6 semester hours in each session 
Courses in all academic areas 
Undergraduate and graduate study 
Demonstration elementary school 
Educational workshops 
Courses for Administrators, 
Supervisors and Counselors 
European music and art tours-credit 
Music clinic workshop 


Big Bear 
Lake Arrowhead 


© | . 
University 
Los | cme 


- edkn 


Pacific 
Ocean 

Enjoy a Delightful Summer 

in Special Study 

Write: 

Director of Summer Sessions 

University of Redlands 
Redlands, California 





Palm 
Springs 
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ers at the annual Poly Royal exhibi- 
tions at the San Luis Obispo campus. 


As mechanical superintendent for 
a Kansas City publishing company 
for nine years, Fellows had exercised 
his ideas on production methods and 
plant design. As machinist-operator 
at the Santa Monica Outlook, he be- 
came a spokesman for the Southern 
Typographical Conference and typo- 
graphical union. He was working 
with John B. Long in the legislative 
hallways of Sacramento when he met 
Julian A. McPhee. 


“A teacher? Me a teacher? I 
laughed when President McPhee 
suggested I become a teacher,” Fel- 
lows recalls now. Then his eyes grow 
soft as he looks out the office door at 
the lowered heads of boys intently 
at work in the shop. He removes his 
glasses to polish them, then remarks, 
“I wouldn't trade jobs with any news- 
paperman in the country. This keeps 
me young and on my toes. I learn as 
much as I teach. Working with ma- 
chines is good but working with 
ideas, young men and their human 
aspirations, is finer stuff. And I know 
the boys who leave Cal Poly will im- 
prove the printing industry and the 
marks on my time-card.” 

On Fellows’ desk were two letters 
from firms requesting recommenda- 
tions on engineer-type jobs and sev- 
eral from editors. A copy of “Wrong 
Font,” a little monthly newspaper 
produced by printing students for 
printing alumni, was filled with shop 
news and stories of young men as- 
suming responsible positions. A roll 
of blueprints and a sheaf of requisi- 
tions embodied his dream of a 
graphic arts building for the training 
of skilled executives in an important 
industry. And there was an announce- 
ment of scholarship awards by John 
Long and Henry Ridder as well as 
Mat Pica Pi, Society of Printing Engi- 
neers. Certainly on this cluttered 
desk was evidence of impressive 
marks being made on the Fellows’ 
time card, marks which measure the 
growth and versatility of the State 
College system in California and the 
graphic arts industry on the Pacific 
Coast. 


J. WiLson MCKENNEY 
Editor, CTA Journal 





THRILL TO EUROP: @ 


Mediterranean World. Greek civi- 
liz., Nr. East, Holy Land »lus 
Passion Play. Carefree trave: sea 
& air, free time. Grad. stu y if 
des. 1st Cl. arr. by Cartan T:ivel, 
Ask agent or send for FO! ')ER 
“CT’’ if you plan to trave! 

DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGH: 

San Francisco State Collecs 

San Francisco 27 CT, Cal;: 


EVROPE—RUSSIA 


Custom-built tours to meet every interest and pock- 
etbook. California group special to 14 countries, 
Russia, Oberammergau, Olympics. Other tours, 
$998-$1785. (Compare our features and costs.) 


ATC TOURS — R. L. WARREN 
Pacific Coast Representative 


445 S. Northcliff Pasadena, Calif. 


MUSIC-ART TOUR OF EUROPE 
$1395 « Ship « Air « June 24-Aug. 25 « Six College 
Credits « All Inclusive Price « Stratford « Scotland 
Holland « Rhine « Mt. Pilatus « Salzburg « Oberam- 
mergau « Olympics « Opera « Paris 

Information & Reservations 
Prof. Calvin McDaniel 
2166 General St., San Pedro, Calif. 
TErminal 2-2785 
Arrangements With Authorized Travel Agency 








U.C. SUMMER ROOM and BOARD 


Delta Zeta Sorority House can accommodate 30 girls 
for the first 6-week Summer Session at Berkeley. Cost 
is $125, which includes breakfast and dinner Monday 
through Friday. Applications should be sent before 
May 16 to Mrs. Joe File, housemother, at 2728 Durant 
Ave., Berkeley, together with $10 deposit. 





Strike it rich in summer session! 


The University of California’s summer 
sessions offer a goldmine of excellent 
courses for credit in all fields. 6 and 8 
week sessions. Four campuses: Los 
Angeles, June 20-July 29, June 20- 
August 12; Berkeley, June 20-July 29, 
August 1-September 9; Santa Barbara, 
June 20-July 29; Davis, June 20-July 29, 
July 5-August 13, August 1-September 9 
For a rich, rewarding summer write to 
day. Specify campus in which you are 
most interested. Desk O, Office 0! 
Coordinator of Summer Sessions. 
University Hall, Berkeley 4, California 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNI¢ 
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Seven Published Statements Are Available to CTA Members 


PUBLICATIONS of CTA’s Commission on Educa- 
tional Policy have been distributed without charge 
to CTA members. All members of the State Council 
of Education and presidents of chartered CTA chap- 
ters have sets of the eight policy statements. 


As long as they remain in print, titles listed below 
will be available on application to the State office of 
CTA, 1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame, on pay- 
ment of ten cents a copy for postage and handling 
only. 


Use the checklist below for ordering: 


WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS .. ., first state- 
ment by CTA Commission on Educational Policy. 
Also available in poster form. 1956, 15 pp. 


____CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS, CEP’s second statement of policy. 
1957, 16 pp. 


THE GIFTED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
CEP’s third statement of policy on intellectually 
gifted students. 1958, 76 pp. 


OUR SCHOOL JANITOR 


Pr 
] DIN MORE 
NT aoa 


Li 


ona SYSTEM 


THE SCHOOL AND ITS PROGRAM, Bulle- 
tin No. 4, is an independent statement of the Com- 
mission, describing basic ideas and principles affect- 
ing the program of the school. 1958, 76 pp. 


____TEACHER LOAD, CEP’s policy statement on 
the scope of the teacher’s day-to-day responsibilities. 
1958, 24 pp. 


___-CLASSROOM USE OF EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION, CEP’s policy statement on the pos- 
sibilities of television as an educational medium. 
1959, 4 pp. 


____GUIDELINES TO DEVELOP POLICY ON 
STUDENT BEHAVIOR, CEP’s statement of policy 
on disciplined behavior. 1959, 4 pp. 

____THE SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM. 1959, 
4 pp. 


Mail to 


axtonerie 


HANDWRITING 


for EVERYDAY USE 


GRADES 1 to 8 


Teacher’s Manual 


Noble’s Handwriting Made Easy $2.50 


A teacher completing this course may apply for a 


NOBLE 
& NOBLE 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Certificate of Proficiency in handwriting to Noble 
and Noble, Publishers, Inc. 


HANDWRITING DEMONS 

By Prof. T. ERNEST NEWLAND 
ALPHABET WALL CHARTS, TEACHERS MANUALS and 
many other correlated handwriting aids and Teacher 


Helps available. 


NEW ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 SET 


"Some paper is just like some of the 
tecchers | know—pretty hard to ruffle 
up. 


CTA Journal, April 1960 


The modern way to mark pupils’ papers with rub- 


ber stamps. ; 

COMPLETE CATALOG giving prices and further 
information sent upon request to School Principals. 
Address Dept. C. 





TRAVEL AND LEARN 


1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe [) (C) 
2. Evrope-Oberammergay conducted [] U.S.A. 1) 
3. Origins of New England Tour June 20-July 1 (] 


**A Course on Wheels’’ N.E. Origins History & 
Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. 
4. South America, June 10. 6 hrs. Univ. Credit (1 
Check choice and mail today. 
For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 


ARNOLD TOURS 7¢,New*ur 5 











CAMPUS BEACH 


SUMMER SESSION 
in 
SANTA BARBARA 


June 20-July 29 
(six weeks) 


The Campus-by-the-Sea 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
SANTA BARBARA 


@ Teaching Credential Programs: 
Kindergarten-Primary 
Elementary 
Junior High 
General Secondary 
Special Secondaries 
© Offerings in all departments with emphasis 
on courses for teachers. 
@ Campus beach, pool open to students and 
families. Community offers rich program 
of cultural and recreational events. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Inter-disciplinary program on the Romantic 
Movement 


Practice of criticism in the arts 
Session open to qualified high school juniors 





Bulletins available Feb. 20 
Write for yours today 


& Summer Session Director 
‘ University of Calif., Santa Barbara 
g Goleta, Calif. 


Please send 1960 Summer Session Bulletin to: 
PD 6 50Sesda dtd aka hwaws sie eeb cles eRe 


IN 5 sss bowls gia, a7ach psa arn ee wih -wiee Sues Noe me 
c 


PD i SoA ek ees eG wee eee 


(] Also send housing information. 


(Coupon may be pasted on postcard) 





DR. WILHELMS ... 
(Continued from page 9) 

They admire the University and do 
not wish to undercut it—but neither 
do they propose to be smothered by 
it. The Master Plan provides a Coor- 
dinating Council overarching the 
Board of Regents and the proposed 
State College Board of Trustees, with 
its own director and staff. It will have 
power to get data and present an im- 
partial view of all proposals. Beyond 
this it can only recommend. With 
reference to proposed budgets, 
changes in scope, and facility expan- 
sions, the Council will give every 
agency a chance to get its case before 
the people. 

Much more detail could be added. 
But these look like the fundamental 
goals. Given satisfactory provisions 
in these areas, California’s state col- 
leges can continue their swift march 
to the heights. 


Dr. Wilbelms is professor of educa- 
tion at San Francisco State College. He 
serves as classroom teacher 12 hours 
a week. He received his BA, MA, and 
Ph.D. degrees at University of Ne- 
braska, has served as teacher, principal, 
superintendent, and extension instruc- 
tor. He is a member of CTA, NEA, 
NASSP, ASCD, CASSA, and is chair- 
man of CT A’s Commission on Higher 
Education. 


FR. FINNEGAN... 
(Continued from page 7) 
Association or similar groups. 


For all accredited institutions in 
the State, the Western College As- 
sociation and the Pacific Coast 
branch of the American Council on 
Education provide a means for dis- 
cussion and unified action. Note- 
worthy in this regard has been the 
progress achieved by the WCA 
through accreditation and the use of 
joint reporting forms and visitation 





STATE COUNCIL 
OF EDUCATION 


Asilomar, Pacific Grove 
April 8-9, 1960 














committees with the State Boar: of 
Education. 

Complementing this present |: ad- 
ership in California higher educa‘ ‘on, 
the Commission on Higher Ed ica- 
tion of the CTA has brought together 
a representative group of all :eg- 
ments, including junior colleges, to 
view the issues challenging all of us 
in the decades ahead. As a continu- 
ing body with regularly scheduled 
monthly meetings, the Commission 
would seem to be in a much better 
position than most of the other organ- 
izations, not only to see the total pic- 
ture and to engage in long range 
planning, but, through the vast re- 
sources of the CTA, to make its con- 
clusions known to the members of 
the profession and the public in gen- 
eral. 


With the adoption of the Master 
Plan Survey proposals, the independ- 
ent colleges are recognized as having 
a definite stake in California higher 
education and welcome this role as 
partners with their “big brothers” in 
the State-controlled institutions. In 
like manner, their representation on 
the Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion is a recognition of their place 
in the State. 


A characteristic of the Commis- 
sion, in accord with traditional CTA 
policy, makes its membership a bal- 
anced one between administration 
and teaching faculty members, thus 
involving in a truly democratic man- 
ner a greater number of the collegi- 
ate staff in the proposed “solutions” 
to the problems which beset the col- 
leges and universities in the decades 
ahead. 


In the field of teacher-education 





CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, 
nine standard colors and also the uncolored 
letters. Write for samples, brochure and prices. 

THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, California 


Around the World 
Group Limited to Ten 
Jet Flights Luxury Hotels 
June-Aug. — $2885 
Hawaii, Japan (including Inland Sea cruise), ‘ong 


Kong, Viet Nam, Singapore, Siam, Burma, ‘did 
Pakistan, Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, ‘'aly- 
Personally conducted by Cathleen Wheat, Ph.’ 
(English UCLA) 


10929 Weyburn Ave., Los Angeles 24 
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alon:, where the independent col- 
leges have made such a contribution 
over the years, the problems are myr- 
iad. [he whole problem of the cre- 
dential structure in terms of specific 
requirements and implementation by 
the colleges must be faced in the next 
two or three years. Trends in teacher 
education point to an all-college ap- 
proach to the education of teachers 
and imply the continuing interest of 
all departments in the institution 
rather than just the division or school 
of education. A representative group 
such as the Commission on Higher 
Education can make a valuable con- 
tribution to this problem by the very 
fact that it represents all segments of 
higher education. The addition of 
junior college members to a group 
engaged in such a study will assure a 
proper recognition of the important 
role to be played by them in lower 
division academic preparation of fu- 
ture teachers. With burgeoning en- 
rollments predicted for the junior 
colleges, it seems evident that larger 
numbers of students will be transfer- 
ting to senior colleges with the con- 
sequent necessity of coordination of 
programs. 

































CTA Journal’s advertisers offer excellent 
ideas for teachers. You must write direct 
to some firms for their material. If you use 
the coupon below, your name will be passed 
on to the advertisers whose material is 
listed. They will send the material to you. 


147. Folders for sight-seeing tours in 
more than 140 cities, national parks, and 
vacation areas of the 50 United States, Can- 
ada, Mexico and other regions in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Indicate spots you hope 
to visit. (Gray Line Tours) 

17. Origins of New England folder, 
1969 summer tour. American history study 
course on wheels. 1620 to 1860; or folders 
on South America, or Europe including 
_— Indicate which. (Amold 

Ours 


‘9. Samples with brochure and pieces 


of cardboard cut out letters for use on 
bu ‘etin boards, etc. (Redikut Letter Co.) 
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The improvement of instruction; 
the imperative need for continuing 
higher salaries; the recruitment and 
preparation of college teachers—all 
issues common to all institutions—in 
these areas and similar ones, perhaps 
not even envisioned today, the Com- 
mission will find its challenge. Seri- 
ously, month after month at its meet- 
ings such issues are pondered, dis- 
cussed from varying points of view, 
and analyzed until possible ‘solu- 
tions’ present themselves. Such delib- 
erations create a ferment among the 
staffs of the institutions represented 
on the Commission as they are car- 
ried back by Commission members 
and disseminated to the profession as 
a whole. No longer are issues to be 
merely debated over coffeecups in 
faculty dining rooms, but explored 
and used as a basis for united action. 

Perhaps most heartening of all to 
us in higher education, whether in 
public or private institutions, is the 
evident recognition on the part of the 
teaching profession of the unitary 
process of education and the need for 
cooperation on all levels and among 
all segments in the task of preparing 
our nation’s youth. The teachers of 


52. Sample, of “Handwriting Demons.” 
Shows the eleven letters that cause half 
illegibilities and suggests ways to improve 
handwriting. One copy to teacher only for 
limited time. (Noble & Noble) 

53. Literature on Orient cruises. Indi- 
cate interest in First Class, Economy Class, 
Cargoliners, Round-the-World, Holiday 
Cruises, Cruises between New York and 
California. (American President Lines) 

63. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and corner of Africa. 20 
countries, 70 days. (Europe Summer Tours) 

97. Folder, with information on South 
Pacific study cruises for summer of 1960. 
(Redwood Travel Advisors) 

98. Folder, with information on Euro- 
pean tour with educational seminar for 
summer of 1960. (Redwood Travel Ad- 
visors) 

103. France, 16-page color booklet con- 
taining helpful information on what to see 
and look for in France. Information on 
Eurailpass, single ticket good for two 
months unlimited travel in 13 European 
countries. (French National Railroads) 

105. Hawaii, the Aloha State—reprint 
of an article from World Book Encyclo- 
pedia. Colorful, 24 page up-to-date booklet 
on our 50th state. (Field Enterprises) 

119. Bulletin giving preliminary plans 
for courses to be offered in 1960 Summer 
Session. (University of Southern California) 








tomorrow, as those of the past who 
have come from both public and pri- 
vate institutions, will be selected, 
screened and educated in all our 
many colleges and universities of the 
State. The leaders of tomorrow in the 
other professions are also being 
guided through the long educational 
process today at all levels and in all 
types of institutions. The teachers of 
today have shown they are interested 
in seeing that all of our youth are 
given the best possible education. 
Rightly, can we exclaim in a para- 
phrase of the ringing challenge: 
“Give me teachers to match my 
mountains!” 


Father Finnegan is professor of 
education and chairman of the depart- 
ment at Loyola University, Los An- 
geles. He is currently president of the 
California Council on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and a member of the joint 
commission of CCTE and the Western 
College Association for the improve- 
ment of teacher education in Cali- 
fornia. A member of CTA for the past 
five years, he has been a sponsor of 
Loyola chapter SCTA for the past nine 
years. 


121. Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon 
and paper. Suggests ways to earn money 
for group activities. (O & W Gift Tie) 

146. Brochure on rubber stamp teach- 
ing aids. Of interest to teachers up to 
about 4th grade. (Summit Industries) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
school year of 
1959-60 only. 


Send me the items covered by the num- 
bers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 
4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


147. 17. 19. 52. 
103. 


63. 97. 98. 
119. 


121. 146. 


Enrollment: Boys 
Available only in the U.S.A. 












editorial 
postscript 


HEN THE NEA dedicated 

its Washington headquarters 
building 14 months ago, a “time cap- 
sule” (to be-opened in 1999) was 
sealed into the cornerstone. Gover- 
nors of the states contributed their 
predictions, including one from Calli- 
fornia’s Edmund G. Brown: 

By the year 2000, California's popu- 
lation will have trebled; there will be 
7,250,000 children in school, 280,000 
teachers. New classrooms will be built 
at the rate of 4,000 a year.” 

This month federal census-takers 
will begin their decennial nose-count- 
ing job. But municipalities and 
chambers of commerce have done a 
fairly accurate job of keeping tab 
of the booming population of Cali- 
fornia. It will be interesting to note 
whether the State Chamber's esti- 
mate of 15,343,000 for this state is 
enough to cover the official figure. 

California’s first census, exactly 100 
years ago this summer, showed 
379,994 persons. The westward trek 
continued through the century, each 
decennial period showing gains 
ranging from 21% (1930-40) to 65% 
(1920-30). Gain for the last ten years 
is estimated at 45%, the increase 
(4,757,000) amounting to the total 
population of the state at the time of 
the Wall Street crash of 1929. South- 
ern California counties accounted for 
the greatest percentage of growth 
(55%). 

It is interesting to note, in Cham- 
ber estimates as of the first of the 
year, that eight counties showed de- 
cline in population in the last ten 
years. All were rural and mountain 
counties. Most spectacular gains 
were noted in Orange county (202%) 
and Santa Clara county (110%). Fif- 
teen counties showed increases of 
more than 50%; newcomers are flock- 
ing to urban centers. 

Significant is the scientifically-pro- 
duced estimate of 20,696,000 for Cal- 
ifornia (35,000,000 for the 11 West- 
ern states) in 1970. 


44 


 Lipraesosamescapebe predictions for 
California’s institutions of higher 
learning, under the watchful eye of 
a liaison committee of the Regents 
of the University and the State Board 
of Education for the last 15 years, 
have provided a powerful impact for 
public acceptance of the Master Plan 
Survey for Higher Education, which 
was released to the Legislature in 
February. 


Predicting a full-time enrollment 
of 661,000 students in California’s 
junior colleges and universities in 
1975, the Survey points out that cur- 
rent capacities in most of our institu- 
tions will be over-strained in the next 
five years. Private colleges will not 
be able to do much more than they 
are doing right now. This will place 
the burden of financial support on 
public institutions. 


As the reader examines the four 
viewpoints on the Master Plan ex- 
pressed in this issue of the Journal, 
he should remember the predictions 
that, ten years hence, two-thirds of 
all high school graduates will prepare 
for higher education. One eighth of 
graduates will be admitted to the 
University of California, one third 
to the state colleges, and junior col- 
leges will continue as in the past to 
admit any high school graduate who 
applies. 


Competition for admission will 
grow keener. As Dr. Lee DuBridge 
said at the Portland convention of 
NASSP last month: “We have always 
been perfectly frank about athletic 
competition, about a boy’s ability to 
make the football or basketball team. 
But we have been reticent about dif- 
ferences in intellectual ability. It is 
going to be obviously and clearly true 
that admission to the best universities 
is going to be open only to those who 
have proved by past achievement 
that they have both the ability and 
the determination to attain intellec- 
tual excellence.” 


ot 


J. WILSON MCKENNEY, Edstor 


NEWS continued from page 79 


being established at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Half of the initial gift of 
$2,000,000 from Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
I. Newhouse will be used for con- 
struction and operation of a School 
of Journalism building and associated 
activities, half will be used to support 
instructional programs and provide 
fellowships for graduate work and 
research in mass media. 


SHELL Companies Foundation will 
contribute in 1960 approximately 
$900,000 to expand its present aid-to- 
education programs. These programs 
include the awarding of academic 
fellowships and research grants; 
Shell Assists, a program for further- 
ing professional development of col- 
lege teachers; Shell Merit Fellowship 
program, in which 100 outstanding 
high school science and math teach- 
ers are awarded fellowships to attend 
summer seminars (this year at Stan- 
ford and Cornell Universities); and 
the Shell Merit Scholarship program, 
in which 25 high school students who 
plan careers as teachers of high 
school chemistry, physics, general 
science and mathematics are award- 
ed four-year college scholarships 
through National Merit Scholarships. 


COUNSELING and Guidance Train- 
ing Institutes for approximately 3,000 
men and women in public and pri- 
vate secondary schools will be estab- 
lished at 84 colleges and universities 
this summer. This is the total summer 
program under Title V-B of NDEA. 
California institutions selected in- 
clude: Los Angeles State College, 42 
enrollees, June 20-July 29, Dr. Don- 
ald G. Mortensen, director; Sacra- 
mento State College, 30 enrollees, 
July 25-September 2, Dr. James A. 
Saum, director; San Diego State Col- 
lege, 30 enrollees, June 27-August 5; 
Dr. David D. Malcolm, director; San 
Jose State College, 30 enrollees, June 
22-August 5, Dr. John A. Barr, direc- 
tor; and University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 44 enrollees, June 20-July 30, 
Dr. Earl F. Carnes, director. 
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Zim’s “Our Wonderful World” 
Sets Fast Pace Everywhere! 


ALREADY IN MAJOR SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS IN ALL 50 STATES 


Seldom in the history of publishing has 
any educational work like Our Won- 
DERFUL WORLD been accepted so rapidly 
by the school systems of this country. This 
is due to the fact that teachers and librar- 
ians have found in OUR WONDERFUL 
WorRLD an exciting new tool to capture 
young people’s imagination and encourage 
them to use their full potentiality for learn- 
ing. 

OurR WONDERFUL WoRLD weaves thou- 
sands of superb articles on subjects of 
proved interest to young people into broad 
themes which explore the great realms of 
knowledge. In organization and content 
the 18 volumes of OUR WONDERFUL 
Wor Lp fit in beautifully with the philos- 
ophy and psychology of modern educa- 
tion. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


. Over 120,000 librarians, teachers and chil- 
dren were asked what they would like to have 
in a collection of stories, biographies and 
poems for young people. With the help of their 
answers, Marjorie Barrows and her brilliant 
staff were preassured of the appeal and long- 
lived usefulness of the offerings in the Chil- 
dren’s Hour. Educators everywhere have 
acclaimed the Children’s Hour as being “‘the 
most delightful among all literary offerings for 
young people.” 


ALSO FROM 
SPENCER PRESS... 


‘ow available to schools and libraries from 


Dr. Herbert S. Zim, 
Editor-in-Chief of 
Our Wonderful World 


One of America’s foremost 
educators and editors .. . 
author of over 70 informa- 
tional books for young 
people. Over 10,000,000 
copies of Dr. Zim’s books are 
in use in schools, libraries 
and homes. 


Columbia Records 


Names Spencer 


for School and Library Distribution 


Spencer Press now offers schools 
and libraries what is undoubt- 
edly the finest selection of record- 
ings ever assembled for the en- 
richment of any curriculum. 
As national School and Library 
distributor for Columbia records, 
Spencer now becomes a single 
source for a wide selection of 
audio material—available for 
immediate shipment. Com- 
pletely cataloged by curriculum 
areas—such as language, arts, 
social studies, sciences, music 
appreciation—Spencer’s Colum- 
bia collection offers everything 
from Beethoven to Bernstein, 
Shakespeare to Mark Twain. 


You will want your copy of Spencer’s complete catalog of 


Columbia school and library 


record offerings. Ask your 


Spencer Press representative or write to the address below. 


Also, ask about Spencer’s 
count Plan” and see what it can 
library. 


“Special School and Library Dis- 


mean in building your record 


“Of the People—for the People” —that’s The American Peoples Encyclopedia 


Players illustrated edition of Shakespeare. 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia is aptly 
titled: these 20 volumes portray American 
interests and the American background of 
history and ideals against a broad back- 
drop of world civilization and the varied 
cultures of other lands. By virtue of its 
special organization, American Peoples, 
while an adult encyclopedia, is exception- 
ally useful to young people. Ten years ago 





The genuine Bookmaster. . . holds the com- 


it was the first encylopedia to be printed on 
offset and to present Transvision illustra- 
tions—features only now being offered in 
other encyclopedias. Its terseness, exten- 
sive cross references—the continuous broad 
up-dating program of its editorial board 
—all contribute to its utility with formal 
school work from the 7th grade through 
college, as well as for the informational 
needs and interests of adult readers. 


FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION ON 
ANY OF THESE 
SPENCER PRESS 
OFFERINGS, SEE YOUR 
SPENCER PRESS 
REPRESENTATIVE 
OR WRITE: 


School & Library Division 


Spencer Press, Inc. 
179 North Michigan Avenue 


pencer Press, these four important Grosset & 

unlap series— 

We-Were-There Books” » “Signature Books” « 

De Trgeeare Books” « The Illustrated Junior 
y 


. offer a popular combination of reader appeal 
dlow co st. 


Three beautiful volumes, the Comedies, the 
Tragedies, the Histories and Poems. Lavishly 
illustrated with 740 photographs of the 
greatest contemporary actors in actual pro- 
ductions of every one of Shakespeare's 37 
plays. These books belong in every school, 
college and public library—every English 
and drama department. 


plete set of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD with 
additional shelves for supplementary books, 
maps, and other materials. Moves silently 
and smoothly —an attractive addition to any 
classroom or library. Color: Smoky rose. 
Available in two and three shelf models. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 












‘oh, # 
"27,000. CTAAMEMBERS SAVE 
TO 40% ON CAR INSURANCE! 


Yes, 30 per cent plus 20 per cent savings in this CTA- sponsored 
automobile insurance plan really add up to 40 per cent! First, you 
get a 30 per cent discount off standard rates for major coverages. 
Second, the current dividend is 20 per cent of premium. This divi- 
dend has been paid every year since the inception of the plan in 
1951. It is based on actual claims and is received by each of the 27,- 
000 CTA policyholders regardless of individual loss experience! 
Savings have totaled around 40 per cent of standard rates! Even 
those CTA members who were previously insured at sub-standard 
rates have gained up to 20 per cent! 












Convince yourself 





that this insurance 


is best for CTA THE PEAK OF PROTECTION 


members. No matter 






Broad-form, non-assessable policies give you the best protection, 
bar none, of the many plans investigated by the CTA. Day-and-night 
claims service throughout the 50 States and Canada is provided by 
more than 2,000 of the same reputable independent adjusters used 

and exact costs of by other leading national insurance companies. Up to $100 coverage 
three suggested plans per breakdown for EMERGENCY ROADSIDE SERVICE AND 
for your car. TOWING costs only $3 a year per car, and you do not have to pay 

extra auto club fees! Coverage of $25 costs only $2. The plan is 

underwritten by California Casualty Indemnity Exchange, one of 
the nation’s safest companies ! 





when your present 





policy expires, fill 





in and mail the reply 





form today for details 











CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE AND MAIL TODAY 
BERS © Se Bh ie al ie @ 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE —TEACHERS PLAN °* 417 SOUTH HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 13 * 550 KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8 













1 AM INTERESTED in your CTA-sponsored plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please mail details and costs without 
obligation. (To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested.) 















Teacher’s Birth Date Present 
Name one Phe: Z _Age _Date ____Policy Expires : : ee 
Spouse’s Birth Age and Birth Date of any OTHER MALE driver of Principal Driver [) 



































Age Date. = ~~ ~=~S- «THIS car living in same household...» ~~» ~~~ Occasional Driver —) 
(Check One) 
oe ee ey, cone... ‘County 
*Car Year *Model (Bel Air, *Body *Number of 
and Make aiiahe etc: (Cis. 
*Mo. & Yr. of *New ( *If car is regularly driven to work, (*For rates on other owned 






OFFICE USE 






___——s- Used (1) approx. miles ONE WAY cars attach this information.) 


(Check One) 


(Only CTA and CSTA members can qualify for policies in this CT A-sponsored plan. CSTA mem- 
- — if have completed, are now, or will start student teaching within 30 days from date 
of policy.) 

For IMMEDIATE COVERAGE or information phone collect to any of the following three 


Offices: 
Los Angeles— MAdison 6-1461; San Francisco—EXbrook 7-3500; Sacramento—HIckory 4-8323 





Purchase 












Sym. 
Code C-4/60 | 









